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makes summer 
of winter 


Why are fifteen million homes now heated with natural gas... 
and another million being added each year? 


It’s the clean, healthful, even heat gas provides. It’s also the economy 
and comfort of automatic heating at its best. The simplicity and 
low cost of the installation. The elimination of delivery and storage problems. 
The assurance of unfailing supply ...for gas traveling underground 
is never stopped by weather or traffic. 
i aan ais as ails do danientieat Small wonder that 8 of every 10 new homes heat with natural gas 
the greater economy, comfort and space- wherever it is available. And Tennessee Gas, hauling it economically 
saving convenience of heating your home : : : : he " 
with neturel ges. by pipeline, is making more and more of it available. 


TENNESSEE GAS 


AMERICA'S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Bell System Teletypewriter 
Exchange Service Plays New Role 
in War Against Crime 


Fast, low-cost, two-way communication plan, 
developed by Associated Police Communications Officers, 
adopted by law enforcement agencies in 30 states. 


Fast, dependable, direct communica- 
tions are a vital part of law enforcement. 
Detection, capture and conviction fre- 
quently depend on the speed with which 
information is flashed from one place 
to another. 

For some time Teletypewriter Service 
has been used by police authorities with- 
in a number of cities and states. 

To extend its many benefits to law 
enforcement groups in the smaller cities 


and towns, the Associated Police Com- 
munications Officers devised and rec- 
ommended a special TWX plan for 
handling interstate law enforcement 
messages. , 

It follows months of careful study 
and provides for the quick exchange of 
law enforcement information for both 
local and state police agencies. Thirty 
states have already put the plan in 
operation. 


Teletypewriter Exchange Service 
CTWX) provides direct, two-way 
communication in w riting over tele 
phone lines. As a message or symbol 
is typed on the teletypewriter or 
punched on tape, it is simultane 
ously reproduced on any other ma- 
chine to which the teletypewriter is 
connected — near or far. 


Bell System Teletypewriter Exchange 
Service is of growing value not only to 
police but to businesses of many kinds 
in many sections of the country. 


Wherever there is growth and prog- 
ress there is increasing need for fast, 
dependable, two-way communications. 
Teletypewriter Exchange Service, which 
now serves 38,000 customers, is just one 
of many helpful, time-saving services 
provided by Bell telephone companies. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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it keeps 
on rolling 


»»: AND AMERICA PROSPERS 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 


ASSETS 


Cash AND MARKETABLE SEcuURITIES 
RECEIVABLES: 
Retail motor vehicle installment 
receivables . 
Wholesale motor vehicle short-term 
loans 
Direct and personal installment loans 
Commercial and other receivables 


Less: Unearned discounts 
Reserve for losses 
Total receivables, net 
OrnerR ASSETs. 


LIABILITIES 


Nores PayaBtLe, short-term..... 

Term Nores due within one year 

Common Stock DivipEenp payable 
January 3, 1956 

Accounts PAYABLE, ACCRUALS AND 

RESERVES 

UNEARNED INSURANCE PREMIUMS 

Lonc-Term Nores 

SUBORDINATED LONG-TERM Nores 

PREFERRED STOCK 

Common Srock . 

ee 


Dec. 31, 


g 85,72 


1955 


24,980 


$649,982 ,667 


81,398,810 
48,481,888 
35, ee 
$815.2 25,901 
49 347-481 
18,833,110 
$747,045,310 
12,444,059 


$84: 5,214,349 


Dec. 31, 1954 
$ 75,412, 455 


$460,027,358 


38,290,322 
38,289,138 
27,297,874 


$563, 904, 692 
34,493, 813 
13,604,17 

$515 5,806, 707 

8,832,220 


$600, 05 51 382 





$424,290,800 
34,720,000 


1,875,283 


38,161,383 
30,156,749 
142,565,000 
60,500,000 
22,500,000 
31,254,720 
59,190,414 
$845,214,349 


$262,574,200 
36,270,000 


1,562,736 


33,530,390 
25,689,566 
107,735,000 
41,500,000 
12,500,000 
31,254,720 
47,434,770 
$600,051 ,382 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Discount, interest, premiums and other 


Operating expenses . 
Net income before Federal income tax 
Provision for Federal income tax 
Net income 
Consolidated net earnings per share of 


common stock after payment of og 
ferred dividends ‘ 


Year 
Dec. 31, 1955 


Ended 
Dec. 31, 1954 





$109,907,061 
73,552,926 


$ 94,199,209 
63,719,419 





$ 36,354,135 
17,350,000 


$ 30,479,790 
14,800,000 





$ 19,004,135 


$ 15,679,790 








$5.86 


$4.85 


In 1955 our country produced more, sold 
more, built more and earned more for peace- 
ful pursuits than ever before in a single 
year. More people held more jobs, made 
more money and acquired more necessities 
and conveniences for better living. It was 
a year of economic progress for the indi- 
vidual, for business and industry and for 
the nation. 

Quietly behind the scenes was credit in its 
many applications, providing the massive, 
continuing flow of money that helped to 
make possible this unprecedented growth 
Consumer credit—install- 
ment financing—has been one of the big 


and prosperity. 


moving forces behind America’s great eco- 
nomic upsurge throughout the last half 
century. 

of the nation’s oldest, 


largest and strongest providers of credit — 


Associates is one 


of dollars that roll and flow and move and 
work in the economy. Our largest field is 
automotive financing, but we serve still 
further with commercial financing of busi- 
ness and industry and personal financing of 
American families and individuals. In 1955, 
Associates alone provided over 1% billion 
dollars of constructive, conservative financ- 
ing—the kind of financing that keeps 
America great. 


ociates 


Commercial and Installment Financing 


ASSOCIATES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
and Other Subsidiaries 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Copies of the 1955 Annual Report 


are available on request 
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PIM’s Parrott 


One of the more hopeful differ- 
ences between the gambling casino 
fever that swept Wall Street in the 
late Twenties and today’s relative- 
ly sober-sided boom is simply this: 
today sound, balanced and fact- 
based advice is available to every 
investor. Of course any citizen can 
still go off half-cocked and buy 
stocks on tips if he wants to, and 
not all the SECs in the world can 
stop him. But intelligent, profes- 
sional guidance is today as readily 
available as good medical treat- 
ment. 

A Pioneer. We are rather proud 
to have right here in the Forses 
organization one of those dedicated 
specialists who has done much to 
bring about this 
change in em- 
phasis from in- 
vestment whim 
to investment 
wisdom. He is 
thoughtful, hard- 
working D’Arcy 
Parrott, 57, a man 
who has. been 
guiding people 
through the pit- 
falls of investing most of the time 
since he graduated from Princeton 
in 1921. 

As head of Fores, Inc.’s Person- 
al Investment Management, Parrott 
is no more a speculator today than 
he was in the Twenties and Thir- 
ties. Personal Investment Manage- 
ment is a service tailored to the 
needs of the $25,000-and-up inves- 
tor who wants professional guid- 
ance at a moderate fee from an 
organization which, unlike a broker- 
age house, has no direct interest in 
the buying or selling of securities. 
If there is one thing Parrott does 
not promise PIM’s clients, it is a 
quick killing. “I am not interested,” 
says he, “in the plungers, but in 
the serious investor who earnestly 
wants sound advice.” 


Press Card. D’Arcy Parrott has 
been interested in the serious in- 
vestor for most of his adult life. 
His father, a professor of English 
at Princeton, was researching in 
Scotland when he met and married 
the daughter of a British Colonial 
judge, and Parrott was born in 
Edinburgh. His first job after leav- 
ing college was as a cub reporter 
on The Wall Street Journal. Mov- 
ing over to the old New York Eve- 


ning Journal, Parrott became that 
paper’s assistant financial editor. 
In handling his first beats, young 
Parrott probed into every nook and 
cranny of Wall Street. But he 
soon felt an urge to delve more 
deeply into the mysteries of finance 
than a reporter’s work allowed. So 
he threw up his job to join what is 
now Standard & Poor’s. 

From such beginnings, D’Arcy 
Parrott went on to become one of 
Wall Street’s most respected in- 
vestment counselors. Like most 
members of that profession today, 
Parrott recognizes that no two 
money management problems are 
exactly alike. A widow or retired 
business man quite naturally is 

concerned with 
dividend income. 
A younger man, 
striving to build 
an estate in the 
face of high taxes, 
is usually inter- 
ested in long- 
term growth. 
Thus good in- 
vestment coun- 
sel, he says, re- 
quires a two-sided diagnosis: of 
both the client’s financial position 
and of the stocks concerned. “To 
achieve the best results,” says Par- 
rott, “no arms-length, no mass- 
production methods will do.” 

Parrott takes much comfort from 
the fact that he can call on the 
ForBes organization’s network of 
contacts for the benefit of his 
clients. In addition, he heads up his 
own staff of analysts and statis- 
ticians, all ensconsed in carpeted 
offices a block away from Forses’ 
bustling editorial and business 
offices on Manhattan’s lower Fifth 
Avenue. But in the end, every PIM 
account, be it of the $25,000 mini- 
mum or one of several $1 million- 
plus accounts, comes under Par- 
rott’s own studious eye. 


A Thin Line. When pressed to sum 
up the philosophy he uses in over- 
seeing the handling of these large 
sums, Parrott furrows his brow and 


says rather cryptically: 
without stubborness.” 

Remind him that this rather begs 
the question and he simply smiles. 
“Drawing the line between patience 
and stubborness,” he answers, “is 
just what my staff and I spend most 
of our time trying to do.” 


“patience 

















‘Check your oil, sv?" 


iu a multi-million dollar business that spawns stag- 
gering figures on output, earnings, profits—a fast- 
changing pattern of forces that demands constant 
check. That’s oil—glamour industry of today, par- 
ticularly to thousands of investors. 

That’s why we’ve just prepared a new booklet 
called “PerroteuM.” It strips away the glamour, 
probes essentials, tries to present “oil” in proper 
perspective for sensible investors 
interested in fact. 

The booklet begins with an 
objective look at the industry 
as a whole . . . talks about its 
past, present, and future .. . 
gives figures on production 
and prices, proved reserves 
and demand ... states good 
reasons why the “Middle 
East” has become so 
important. 

Then it focuses on 62 leading com- 
panies... has thumbnail reports on operations, out- 
look, and industry standing... includes pertinent de- 
tails on profits, dividends, and other vital balance 
sheet data. 

If you'd like to check your oil interests — without 
charge — why not write for “PETROLEUM” — today? 


Department SD-7 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 

















NEXT ISSUE: 


SLENDER THREAD: Every time the “experts” predict that rayon is passé, 
someone finds another use for it. But has American Viscose, the U.S.’s biggest 
rayonmaker finally spun a formula that will carry it safely past the textile 
industry’s private depressions? 
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READERS SAY 


Equipment or Good Will? 

Sir: Your article, “Lightweight Fever” 
(Forbes, February 1) seems to offer a 
somewhat premature approach to the 
ills of the railroad passenger business. . .. 
New equipment, regardless of its efficien- 
| cy, offers only a partial solution. The 
| failure of this potentially lucrative busi- 
ness ... starts at the ticket office, where 
the railroad companies in general put 
employees with perhaps some seniority, 
but whose interests are definitely antago- 
nistic to the building of good will. 

Housecleaning at this point, where 
passenger business originates, might do 
more good than a complete changeover 
to the most modern rolling stock. 

Harotp H. WHITE 





Joplin, Mo. 


One of the Best 
Simm: Your “older worker story” (“In- 
dustry Problems: Old Age Numbers,” 
February 1), was one of the best articles 
of this kind that I have ever seen. 
JouHN P. SULLIVAN 
Division of Employment Security, 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 





| Life Insurance Premiums 

Sm: Your editorial about “Life In- 
| surance Premiums and Profits” (ForsEs, 
February 15) confuses the issue. Forty 
| years ago ...I protected my wife and 
children by taking out ample life insur- 
ance with both stock and mutual com- 
panies. [I discovered that] the company 
had paid back to its policyholders or their 
| beneficiaries 42 cents from each $1 col- 
| lected in premiums. Another has paid 
back 52 cents. God only knows what the 
purchasing power of the dollar paid out 
was in comparison to the dollar paid in. 
One-armed bandits are usually set to 
pay back 48 cents on each dollar and 
occasionally the player hits the “Jack- 
pot.” To hit the “Jackpot” in the life in- 
surance game, a person has to die—and 

he should die early. 
Georce S. CRrITEs 

Baltimore, Maryland 





Splitting the Difference 

Sm: What is the difference to the 
issuer of common stock which determines 
| the choice between expressing the ap- 
| parently equal actions: 100% stock divi- 
| dend or 2-for-1 stock split? I recognize 
| that the result is the same for the 
recipient. 

—Henry STEVENS 

Washington, D. C. 


To the stockholder, the difference is 
almost entirely mechanical. On a split, 
| he turns in his old certificates for two 
new shares. In the case of a 100% stock 
dividend, the company simply mails him 
an additional share for each one held. 
Unlike a stock split, a stock dividend does 

| not change the par value of the shares. 
—Ep. 
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How good are yweuyr teeth ° 


Only circus performers, like the one shown here, risk 
life and limb by using their teeth. Nevertheless, good teeth 
are mighty important to all of us. 


Your teeth deserve good care for many reasons. They 
aid in maintaining general health, for unless food is chewed 
properly, it cannot be easily digested. Healthy teeth also 
make us look more attractive and help us speak clearly. 


Yet, almost none of us escape dental troubles—as shown 
by these findings from the American Dental Association: 


1. Too many Americans have lost half of their natural 
teeth by age 40. 


2. The number of cavities occurring in the teeth of 
children between 6 and 18 years old runs into the millions. 


Dental discoveries of great value to children have been 
made in recent years. For instance, direct applications of 
sodium fluoride to a child’s teeth may prevent as much as 
40 percent of the cavities that otherwise might occur. 


Because early dental care is so important, visits to the 
dentist should start around age three. While little or no 
treatment may be needed at this age, it is a good idea 
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simply to let the child meet the dentist. The first visit, if 
made pleasant and interesting, can give the child a favor- 
able attitude toward future dental care. 

Adults should also see the dentist regularly . . . at least 
twice a year. His examination, including X-ray studies 
when necessary, can reveal hidden trouble. If unhealthy 
conditions of the teeth and gums are not treated early, they 
may lead to premature loss of teeth. 

Many dental procedures have been vastly improved. 
Even the dental drill has been modernized and making 
and fitting bridges and dentures has become such a fine 
art that wearers soon cease to be conscious of them. 


Preserving the teeth and gums also depends largely on 
good daily care, including regular brushing and proper 
diet. In fact, good daily care, coupled with regular dental 
check-ups, can greatly increase the chances of keeping 
most of one’s teeth throughout life. 

Metropolitan’s booklet, For Good Teeth, gives many 


more facts about dental health for both young and old 
Just clip and mail the coupon below for your free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please mail me a free copy of your 
booklet, For Good Teeth, 356-F. 








Of the 2 great 
Canadian whiskies 


—O. F.C. is the 1 








..-for lightness, for elegance 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE February 21, 1956 


300,000 Shares 


Koppers Company, Inc. 


Common Stock 


$10 Par Value 


Price $53 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed 


The First Boston Corporation 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

















TRENDS & TANGENTS 


No more Ford stock will be sold to 
the public. Ford Foundation has de- 
cided, for the foreseeable future at 
least, to make any future offerings 
only to institutions, such as pension 
trusts and funds, who will promise not 
to resell it on the open market. 

aa . e 

Amber-colored whiskey bottles, 
if Schenley Distillers has its way, may 
soon go the way of the traditional 
hootch jug and bathtub gin of fragrant 
memory. Schenley plans to scrap its 
traditional black-labeled blended 
whiskey bottle (containing its best- 
selling Schenley Reserve), substitute 
“a modern clear glass package, richly 
labeled and decked in gold.” 


Chronic U.S. paper shortage has 
boosted imports of dutiable European 
papers and paperboards from $12 mil- 
lion in 1949 to $39 million last year. 
In recent months, tariff-free news- 
print shipments have also been build- 
ing up. Faced with the increasing 
foreign inroads into the U.S. market, 
domestic papermakers plan to spend 
$1.3 billion in th= next two years to 
increase their production capacity an- 
other 3.4 million tons. 

* a . 


Signs of the times. United Air Lines, 
whose lost-and-found department re- 
cently logged in a $2,000 Geiger 
counter which someone had absent- 
mindedly left aboard a UAL airliner, 
noted cryptically: “Items lost in 1955 
were of better quality than in any 
previous year.” 

« * . 


1956 automobile slow-down produc- 
tion has begun making itself felt else- 
where in U.S. industry. Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. announced it was putting 
15% of its production force on a four- 
day week. Reason: slump in demand 
for passenger-car bearings. 

. ’ . 


Railroad earnings for January could 
portend slimmer earnings prospects for 
1956. In general, revenues were well 
above 1955’s, but net remained stable. 

| Reason: late 1955 wage boosts swelled 
| operating costs. But there was still 
hope that 1955 would be a good year: 
proposed 7% increase in freight rates 
would probably just about make up 
| for the wage rise. 


Coal consumption by utility power 
plants reached a new high last year: 

| 143.6 million tons, 21.3% more than 
| in 1954. But natural gas consumption 
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declined 1.2% below the 1954 record. 
Despite the largest energy output in 
the industry’s history (some 546 bil- 
lion kwh.), total 1955 fuel consump- 
tion by the utilities was below previ- 
ous records. Reason: increased effici- 
ency of U.S. generating plants. 


First U. §. monorail, loudly pro- 
claimed panacea for metropolitan rap- 
id transit problems, went into oper- 
ation last month in Houston, Texas. A 
55-foot-long car, dangling from the 
30-inch steel “monorail” pipe, trav- 
eled the 970 foot length of the demon- 
stration line at 20 miles an hour. Ex- 
pected speed: 60 mph. At $500,000 a 
mile, monorail will cost twice as much 
as railroad track, but far less than the 
$6 million a mile sometimes expended 
on subways. Possible monorail cus- 
tomers: St. Louis, Boston, Detroit, Los 
Angeles. 

* - . 


Subversive flowers? The blue water 
hyacinth that flourishes in Africa’s 
mysterious Congo River, is becoming 
a menace to the U.S.’s vital uranium 
supply. A floating blossom that can 
reproduce itself 1000 times in 60 days, 
the hyacinth weed, unless checked 
may choke the river channel, the only 
major means of getting uranium ore 
out of the rich mines of the Belgian 
Congo interior. Last month the U.S. 
shipped 80,000 gallons of chemical 
weed-killer to help check the ubiqui- 
tous blooms. 

- + 


Five billion dollar sniffle. That’s what 
last year’s estimated 500 million colds 
cost in lost wages, production, and 
medical expenses. 


o e . 
Ingenious source of revenue in Mis- 
sissippi—the state’s “black market” 


tax on bootlegging—may be abolished 
if Governor J. P. Coleman has his 


way. Mississippi both (1) bans liquor | 


and (2) officially taxes its sale at $4.30 
a case. Coleman wants to drop the 
whole thing on the grounds that it 
“makes a hyprocrite of the state of 
Mississippi.” 

. a o 


Tennessee Valley Authority's power 
shortage at its hydroelectric and 
steam plants, which caused Alcoa, 
Monsanto, and other TVA-powered 
companies to cut back production 
in January, is blamed on a winter 
drought and a growing demand for 
power from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Oak Ridge installation. 
TVA officials, however, predict a 
chronic system-wide shortage by the 
end of the year unless a new steam 
plant, among other facilities, is au- 
thorized by Congress. 
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Marquette’s markets are growing 


MARQUETTE 


Marquette for more than a decade has provided an annual 

average of 12% per cent of the portland cement consumed in its 
marketing areas. It took shipments of only 3% million barrels 

to keep pace in 1945, but it took over 12% million barrels to maintain 
the pace in our expanded 18-state area in 1955. 

This growth with the market has been achieved economically. 
Since 1945 we've been able to acquire, rehabilitate and increase the 
construction of four well situated plants at relatively low cost, 
to consistently expand our other facilities with prudent expenditures, 
and more recently to start construction of two additional 
new plants in major markets where demand is proved. 

Realistic capital investment has brought increased 
efficiencies and volume—representing the kind of growth 
that creates corporate strength. 


Mark V Marquette as a company to watch for sound growth. 


VMARQUETTE Cement 


ONE OF AMERICA'S MAJOR CEMENT PRODUCERS 


Operating eight cement producing plants in Illinois, lowa, Ohio, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi and Georgia—- and two more on the way 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 13,600,000 barreis 
—and some 3,000,000 additional barrels on the way 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. «+ 20 N. WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO @ tet 


9 





wherever 
its needed 


Big city... country town... 

In its expanding areas, General Telephone 
serves both. Business... home... 

factory ...farm. All joined by the finest 
telephone service. All benefit from 

daily use of this dependable, low-cost servant. 


e Now...your choice of telephones in 8 dramatic colors. 
Call your local Business Office. 


(ee) GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE or AMERICA’S GREAT TELEPHONE SYSTEMS e 260 MADISON 


AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. We 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


FLORIDA’S OTHER COAST 

FORT MEYER, WEST COAST OF FLORIDA—Most 
people, even down here, are wondering whether the boom 
will last. One thing is certain. Insofar as its continu- 
ance depends on people having money in their pockets, 
it seems likely to go on for a long time. But prosperity 
also depends on people having the confidence to spend 
what they have—which they won’t if they are worried 
about layoffs, or what the Government is going to do, 
or about being too deeply in hock to the credit companies. 

Right now there’s no question that the public is spend- 
ing less on cars and new houses. But our economy has 
many other facets. It is sometimes easy to overestimate 
homebuilding and auto production as the keystones of 
the economy. 

For those who are seriously worried about our econ- 
omy, I can think of no better tonic than a trip along this 
West Coast of our Florida vacationland. If what I have 
seen and heard here is any criterion, the public is still 
in a spending mood. Optimistic estimates of a 15%-18% 
increase in Florida’s tourist business over 1955’s $1 bil- 
lion may be high, but there is no question that the 
vacation industry is expanding. One hesitates to use the 
word “boom” to describe what is going on down here. 
The word has bad connotations in Florida. Here and 
there along the coast you can still see windowless shells 
of buildings left half-finished when the Florida real 
estate bubble burst in 1926. But nothing else can describe 
what has happened in the last five years in the state of 
Florida. As many as 5.5 million tourists this year against 
just 3 million not so many years ago. Individual incomes 
rising nearly twice as fast as those for the country as a 
whole. Industrial growth, five times as fast. Population 
up 35% in five years. 

As one West Coast businessman 
puts it: “The only trouble with our 
first boom was that it came too fast 
and too soon. Like an actor who 
rushes onstage ahead of his cue. But 
the hard facts of 1955 prosperity have 
justified some of the supposedly 
ridiculous dreams the promoters had 
in 1926.” 

This time, as other businessmen 
point out, the boom is not just based 
on hopes. Florida’s land is filling up 
at the rate of 400 families a day with out-of-staters who 
come to play and stay to settle down. And while the 
boom may have tourism for its crowning glory, it 
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is solidly backstopped by agriculture and industry. 

Again the West Coast is a good place to see how this is 
happening. Not far away in Central Florida lie the citrus 
groves that produce three quarters of our oranges, 90% 
of our grapefruit and just about all of our limes and 
tangerines. In and 
around the flourish- 
ing West Coast port 
of Tampa, thousands 
find work canning, 
processing and freez- 
the fruit for 50 mil- 
lion U.S. breakfast 
tables. Unrealized by 
most, Florida has also 
become the third 
largest cattle state 
with upwards of 1.7 million head of cattle. At the northern 
end of the coast at Pensacola, there is the giant new 
$88-million Chemstrand chemical fiber plant, jointly 
owned by American Viscose and Monsanto Chemical, 
giving work to thousands where such heavy industry 
never existed before. Other big companies are moving in. 

The West Coast is a good place to take the spending 
pulse of the nation for still another reason. It is some- 
what less glamorous than the better-known East Coast 
with its Miami, Palm Beach and the like. The West 
Coast visitors are generally a quieter, less lavish type. 
A good portion of them are. two-weeks-vacation-with- 
pay people. Here you get an idea, not just of what the 
well-to-do and the big city folk are doing, but of the 
piggy-bank vacationers as well. 

So Florida’s West Coast is by no means a carbon copy 
of the East Coast. Even the architecture here seems 
different. It is quieter, more restrained. Parts of Sarasota 
still look like the old Plantation South. Tampa is very 
much the Latin city. 

Of course the West Coast has somewhat less than its 
share of the state’s 664,473 hotel rooms. It can’t match 
Miami’s 415 swimming pools. The West Coasters don’t 
even want to match Miami’s night clubs. What the West 
Coast of Florida does have are places like the sleepy 
little fishing village of Cedar Keys; St. Petersburg, where 
ball teams and carnivals pass the winter; Tarpon Springs, 
with its Greek sponge fishermen. And the surf is gentler 
than the sometimes turbulent Atlantic beaches. 

But the important thing is that the West Coast’s resorts 
of every price range are doing better than they did last 
year. Sarasota, for example, was a full one-third ahead 
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of a year ago in December. Maybe people are going to 
spend less on cars and houses than they did last year. 
But the mood seems to be one of confidence, well-being. 
As a barometer of the ordinary citizen’s spending mood, 
Florida’s West Coast reads “fair weather.” 

But regardless of what the statistics say this year, 
there is something even more meaningful about the whole 
Florida story. On the surface, the West Coast is just 
798 miles of sand and swamp stretching south from 
Pensacola and sandwiched between fertile central Florida 
and the Gulf. In most lands, in most ages, it would be 
beautiful but barren, unproductive and virtually unin- 
habited. But the amazing productivity of the American 
people have put it to good use, amply rewarding those 
who foresaw a future here. 

Florida in its way is unique in the world, and West 
Florida especially so. Europe has had for centuries its 
spas, its Capris, its Greek Islands and Swiss resorts, but 
they were for the favored few. Florida, for all its fri- 
volity, is a sound, economic proposition, dedicated to 
selling leisure, warmth and sunshine to broad masses of 
people—and healthy, reasonably priced retirement to 
hundreds of thousands more. Its prosperity has a broad 
base. 


xe 


ARE THE WOMEN GUILTY? 

Herewith some observations on what women are doing 
to their men—and only a woman would have dared to 
write it! Without making any comments of our own, we 
invite the views of our readers—of both sexes! 


Writes Mrs. Walter Ferguson in the New York World 


Telegram: “We hear that scientists are working to see 
if they can find out what is killing off so many men in 
the prime of life. That’s a real easy one. It’s the women. 

“We aren’t doing it on purpose, of course. We love our 
men and are worried about their shortened life span. 
But we also love having mink coats, two-toned, air- 
conditioned cars, large houses with lovely gardens, stylish 
clothes and all the latest gadgets in the kitchen. It’s kill- 
ing the men to supply them. The pressure of getting 
‘things’ for their women and gratifying their own ma- 
terial wants puts them in a rat race. 

“If there are several children to educate, the pressures 
are increased. Keeping up with the high school group 
costs plenty. And since few people go to college these 
days just for an education, campus life also makes heavy 
demands on Dad’s pocketbook. 

“A daughter’s wedding in a family with any kind of 
bank account costs thousands. And poor old Father is 
also expected by modern society to give financial aid to 
the young couple while they get their master’s degrees. 

“Then there’s Uncle Sam standing over every house- 
holder with a big cudgel. ‘Fork over,’ says he, ‘or you'll 
land in jail.’ 

“Whether he’s a big or little executive, or a union labor 
member, Dad is expected to contribute to local charities 
in proportion to his income. If he has any pride, he must 
also open his purse for worthy city and church needs. 

“Looked at another way, it seems that men commit 
deliberate suicide as surely as if they put a gun to their 
heads. They have geared our economy to the wants of 
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the American public which must be constantly increased. 

“The person who is satisfied with what he has is now 
regarded as a menace to industrial progress and the 
next thing to a moron. I doubt that the findings of scien- 
tists will help much in this tragic dilemma. At least, until 
the wives in this country decide they’d rather keep Papa 
than keep up with the Joneses.” 
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RED CROSS NEEDS GREAT 

In this 75th year of its existence, the American Red 
Cross faces its most critical financial situation since the 
outbreak of World War II. Because of the heaviest dis- 
aster expenditures in its history, the Red Cross is now 
close to the bottom of the barrel with less than $1,000,000 
left to finance disaster relief operations for the last six 
months of the present 
fiscal year—normally 
the biggest 
period from spring 
floods and tornadoes. 

In coping with hun- 
dreds of disasters, both 
big and small, since 
July 1, the Red Cross 
spent an all-time high 

; of $27,533,200 including 
$18,000,000 for the eastern states’ floods (aiding 15,000 
victims financially) and roughly $8,000,000 for the West 
Coast inundations (aiding 10,000 victims financially). 

These unprecedented expenditures have increased the 
Red Cross’s financial need this year to a peak of $90,000,- 
000—$8,000,000 higher than was originally estimated be- 
fore the recent havoc wrought by the West Coast floods 
To meet this increased need, the Red Cross in its annual 
fund drive this month is striving for 15 per cent highe 
contributions than last year. 

Outside of its dramatic disaster work, the Red Cross 
quietly carries on its other services, such as collecting and 
providing blood for civilian ill and injured, aiding 119,500 
service families and 106,000 servicemen each month (at 
a total cost of $35,696,000) in meeting personal and finan- 
cial problems, training civilians and volunteers in first 
aid, water safety, home nursing. 

In the words of Founder Clara Barton, the American 
Red Cross is “an organization of physical action, of in- 
stantaneous action” always on the job. 

To fill this monumental task, the Red Cross depends on 
the support of the American people. The $90,000,000 
sought is an investment in the future of our country, an 
investment that will help bind up the nation’s disaster 
wounds and rehabilitate ruined areas and injured citizens. 
It is an investment with a high return: the administrative 
cost of Red Cross operations is less than 6%; in other 
words, about 94 cents out of every dollar goes divectly, 
intelligently, efficiently to those needing help. Further- 
more, every dollar contributed is multiplied many times 
in terms of service rendered (i.e. there were 1,650,000 
volunteers serving the Red Cross in 1955). 

By being generous and helping the Red Cross help 
those in need, you will, as President Eisenhower said, 
“sleep better for it.” 


Funds Needed 
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Film preview of a 
cigarette’s taste 


This, you'll agree, is one for the books. 


Painstakingly pasted to the strip of film are 
sample strands of Lucky Strike tobacco. In a 
moment the film will be run through a microfilm 
reader—shown in the insert photo—which pro- 
jects an image of the strands to a measure below. 


The purpose of this operation is to check the 
width of the tobacco shreds that go into your 
Lucky. Why all the fuss? It’s simple. If the 


strands were too coarse or irregular in size or 
too fine, they wouldn’t hold together in the cig- 
arette. They just wouldn’t burn right. And bits 
of tobacco would get in your mouth. In short, 
the taste would be impaired. 


This test and hundreds like it, carried on daily 
in the Research Laboratory of The American 
Tobacco Company, help keep Lucky Strike the 
cigarette of matchless quality. 


INCORPORATED 


FIRST 
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Gpning come to a brokers boy 


He was Prod ery the wide steel window Cl watching the soft warm sun creep up the 


stainless panels hs of the tower across the river of moving stest OR, when he 
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picked up her beam like a radio tower. The files behind him had eyes! (EB It made him 
w q ¥ . 25. 

want. to climb a flagpole =}/ , or leap a fence i aE to twist railroad spikes bare-handed 

, or rip the doors off a giant hangar oes and hurl them through the roof 


. But he didn’t have muscles of iron ZZ . All he’d ever done was buy ten 
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Where diversification creates stability 





CBS PRESIDENT STANTON AND CHAIRMAN PALEY: 


in channel warfare, a barrage of better programs 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





LIFE IN A GOLDFISH BOWL 


No matter where he turns, CBS’s Frank Stanton runs 
smack into the arsenal of electronics and communica- 
tions gadgetry assembled by mighty RCA. But sheer wit 
and agility has sufficed to give his rival Hail, Columbia! 


Darkness flecked with snow nuzzled 
against the upper-story windows of 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s* 
Manhattan headquarters. Hundreds 
of CBS office workers had long since 
streamed out into the slush on Madi- 
son Avenue to scatter toward home- 
ward-bound subways. But high up in 
one panelled executive suite, the 
lights burned late where slight, dark- 
haired Hubbell Robinson paced back 
and forth like a caged lion looking 
for a place to pounce. 

“In some ways,” he said with a his- 
trionic sweep of his arm, “this is the 
craziest business in the world. Two 
giants—CBS and NBC—locking horns 
in a battle for supremacy. Like Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse. But 
where do we fight? In a goldfish bowl 
lit by the white glare of publicity. And 
what are we trying to sell? The most 
perishable commodity known to man 
—Time.” 

Customers in the Corral. As a high- 
paid director of programming for 
CBS's 217-station television network, 
Robinson was not complaining. Time, 
fleeting though it is, is also a highly 
profitable commodity if enough of it 


*Traded NYSE. Price range Class A (1955- 
56): high, 32; low, 2242; Class B: high, 31; 
low, 2214. Dividend on both classes (1955): 
50c before 3-for-1 split, 60c plus 2% stock 
after. Indicated 1956 payout: 20c quarterly 
Ticker symbol: CBS. 
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can be packaged with top-notch talent 
and peddled to national advertisers. 
Last year, Robinson’s CBS 


bosses, 


Millions of Dollars 





BATTLE 
FOR BILLINGS’ 


The CBS-TV network has not only 
_ passed NBC in advertising sales.. 





but its slice of all network adver- 
tising is growing, while NBC’s is 
slipping 





] 
Network advertising sales, in millions of 
dollars, unadjusted for discounts 
Source: Publishers Information Burea 
| l l 
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Chairman William Paley, 54, 
President Frank Stanton, 48, sold 
great blocks of fleeting instants fo1 
$190 million, 30° more than they had 
collected from TV advertisers in 1954, 
and a cool 95% than they 
grossed in 1953. (By way of compari- 
son, NBC’s gross network billings hit 
$163 million in 1955.) 

So well have Paley and Stanton 
hawked their temporal wares that now 
they have precious little television 
time left to sell. For the fact is that 
Robinson and his confreres have as- 
sembled in the CBS arsenal most of 
the nation’s top-rated TV shows (e.g., 
I Love Lucy, Ed Sullivan Show, Jack 
Benny, $64,000 Question)—the kind 
that consistently corral the biggest 
home audiences, and therefore the 
happiest sponsors. “Nine out of the 
top 10 at night, all 10 in the daytime,” 
bubbles Robinson. “We're 
NBC’s brains out.” 

Pride & Programming. To a 
programming director, 
the oldest broadcasting 
the land is a matter of intense pro- 
fessional pride. To Bill Paley and the 
boyish-looking ex-teacher he brought 
into the presidency just a decade ago, 


and 


more 


beating 


CBS 
victory ove! 


company in 


it has an even deeper economic sig- 
nificance. As late as 1950, CBS’s tele- 
vision network was still a lusty infant 
bringing in a mere $13 million a year 
in gross billings; NBC was pulling in 
almost twice that amount. Last year, 
however, CBS’s ad billings were 16% 
higher than NBC’s, and its share of all 
network TV advertising had climbed 
from less than 30°; to more than 46° 
(see chart). NBC, by contrast. 
grabbed only 40° of the market in 
1955, vs. 48° five earlier.? 

An accident? Frank Stanton will 
tell you (between puffs on his ever- 
present pipe) that CBS’s dominance 
in the field of telecasting is far 
the result of calculated 
“Everything starts with good pro- 
gramming,” he says, in what seems a 
somewhat oversimplified explanation 
of CBS’s success. “Good programs at- 
tract viewers. They in turn attract 
advertisers. That’s why we call our- 
selves the greatest single advertising 
medium in the world.” 

David & Goliath. To the television 
trade writers who watch, describe and 
even predict the strategy in the na- 
tionally-telecast Goldfish Bowl, each 
single victory racked up by the Paley- 
Stanton team is interpreted as an- 
other case of agile Davids running the 
pants off tanglefooted Goliaths. The 
analogy is not entirely inaccurate 
NBC is only a small part of $600-mil- 
lion (assets) Radio Corporation of 


years 


more 
design 


+tAmerican Broadcasting Company, 
14% of all network ad billings 
only other competition. The 
work folded last year 


with 
provides the 
DuMont net- 
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America, a gigantic billion-dollar-a- 
year electronics empire. When things 
go wrong at NBC, heads may, and 
often do, roll. 

But because television and radio 
broadcasting together account for only 
20% of RCA’s yearly gross, NBC’s 
troubled air is only a little irksome. 
However much NBC President Syl- 
vester (“Pat”) Weaver and President 
Robert Sarnoff would like to run cir- 
cles around CBS in the bitterly-con- 
tested radio and television markets, 
they are perhaps not exactly desperate 
to do so. Actually, RCA’s fiscal well- 
being is far more dependent upon 
profits from sales of television receiv- 
ers and tubes, radio sets, phonographs 
and records, broadcasting apparatus 
and washing machines, not to mention 
the income from its world-wide com- 
munications system. These enterprises 
together gross a thumping $800 mil- 
lion a year. 

Gains & Losses. Less fortunate (or 
perhaps more so) is CBS. A poor 
match for RCA in electronic gadgetry, 
CBS’s continued supremacy in radio 
and telecasting comes far closer to 
being a matter of corporate survival. 
It has been a vital growth propellant 
as well. Stanton will only acknowl- 
edge that radio and TV now account 
for “considerably more than half” of 
CBS’s annual sales. (“In this goldfish 
bowl,” says he, “it’s nice to be able to 
keep some things secret.”) But he 
willingly admits that without televis- 
ion, CBS would never have boosted 
its over-all sales and earnings (a rec- 
ord $13.4 million last year) three and 
a half times since 1950. Particularly 
since radio, once the backbone of its 
balance sheet, has been slipping badly 
in the past few years. 

Last year CBS-Radio’s gross time 
sales reached barely $50 million, their 
lowest mark since 1942. In its peak 
year, 1950, CBS-Radio billings to- 
taled more than $70 million. “It had 
to happen,” says Stanton a little wist- 
fully. “Television came along and it 
became a matter of prestige for na- 
tional advertisers to put their prod- 
ucts on it. Many of them didn’t be- 
long there in the first place, and some 
are beginning to realize it. They’re 
coming back to radio where it’s cheap- 
er to advertise and where the daytime 
audience is still huge.” 

Radio Raid. Many of the same tele- 
vision touters in Wall Street who ac- 
knowledge Stanton’s TV wizardry, 
opine that his frequent protestations 
that radio will come back sound like a 
lot of whistling in the cemetery. In 
1950 Stanton raided the talent ranks 
of NBC Radio, rode off with Amos ’n’ 
Andy, Jack Benny, Bing Crosby, Red 
Skelton, Edgar Bergen and Burns & 
Allen, all signed to fat CBS contracts. 
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Ten years earlier, Stanton’s sortie 
would have been heralded as an un- 
commonly brilliant bit of strategy. 
But with TV coming in, who cared 
about radio? 

Scoffers sometimes claimed that 
Stanton was thus “robbing the grave- 
yard,” but he had a ready retort. 
Stanton split CBS radio and television 
into separate autonomous divisions— 
each with its own sales and program- 
ming staffs. CBS’s radiomen prompt- 
ly laid down a programming barrage 
which captured virtually all of the 
top 25 slots in the national audience- 
ratings, kept enough advertisers 
signed up to operate at a profit. (NBC 
still services its TV and radio net- 
works with the same sales and pro- 
gramming staffs, reportedly loses 
some $2 million a year operating its 
196-station radio network. Says Stan- 
ton: “I wouldn’t be surprised if 


TV’S LUCY (LUCILLE BALL): 
satisfaction becomes a habit 


they’re losing a helluva lot more than 
that.”) 

By last year, Stanton’s radio raid 
began to look like a pretty fair piece 
of strategy after all. Thanks at least 
in part to this coup, CBS had 
grabbed almost 40% of all radio net- 
work advertising, compared with only 
31% in 1948. Simultaneously, NBC’s 
share was cut from 35% to only 26%, 
on a drop in billings from $61 million 
to an estimated $30 million.* Said 
CBS-Radio’s President Arthur Hull 
Hayes: “We've got them down, and 
by God, we’re going to hold them 
there.” 

Profits & Potentials. By keeping NBC 
down, Stanton and Hayes have man- 
aged to keep CBS-Radic from sitting 


*The two remaining radio networks, ABC 
and Mutual, tap roughly 21% and 13% of the 
market, respectively. 


around with too much unsold time on 
its hands. “Once you don’t sell a time 
segment,” says Hayes, “it’s lost for- 
ever. Sell all your time tomorrow 
and the next day, but you can’t re- 
cover a penny from the time you 
didn’t sell yesterday. This is the only 
business in the world where, when 
your sales go down, your overhead 
goes up.” 

As radio advertisers began desert- 
ing to television in droves, CBS's 
radio network not only lost ad in- 
come, but had to pour out much of its 
own cash to sustain unsponsored pro- 
grams. Stanton quickly slashed time 
rates (much to the consternation of 
rival networks), checked the stam- 
pede. So far this year, time sales are 
“well ahead” of 1955, lending credence 
to Hayes’ belief that radio has pulled 
itself out of the doldrums. “When ad- 
vertisers come back,” said Hayes, “we 
make money both ways, because they 
buy the time and talent we were pay- 
ing for anyway.” 

Echoes Stanton: “Mind you, we still 
have plenty of time to sell. But the 
profit potential on radio right now is 
even better than on television. Radio 
facilities are written down to prac- 
tically nothing, so what we take in is 
gravy. Things like new color studios 
are going to cut into television income 
for some time to come. We're in radio 
for keeps.” 

Cigars & Kilocycles. This latter state- 
ment surprises no one in the radio 
game. Columbia Broadcasting has 
been faithfully wed to radio ever since 
Bill Paley, a brash youth of 27, bought 
his way into newly-formed United 
Independent Broadcasters, Inc. in 
1928. Paley, a well-heeled Philadel- 
phian working for his family’s cigar 
firm, had found that the local radio 
station, WCAU, was doing such a good 
job advertising his cigars that it 
seemed like a promising medium 
for advertising other products as 
well. Soon he had switched perma- 
nently from cigars to kilocycles. UIB, 
which became CBS in 1929, and which 
still counts WCAU among its 204 sta- 
tions, grossed $1.6 million in radio ad 
sales in Paley’s first year. By 1935, he 
was grossing more than $17 million 
and had become a thorny competitor 
to NBC’s Red and Blue networks, 
then splitting $31 million in network 
ad billings between them. 

In that same year, he also hired a 
young (27) $50-a-week researcher 
with a PhD in psychology, Frank 
Nicholas Stanton. (At CBS these 
days, Stanton is always referred to as 
“Doctor.”) In 1945 Stanton, still only 
37, moved into CBS’s ballroom-size 
presidential office, while Paley set up 
shop in the board chairman’s quar- 
ters down the hall. Together they 
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ganged up on the mighty RCA empire 
housed a few hundred yards away, 
and the fur began to fly. “Who knows 
what might have happened,” remi- 
nisced one Madison Avenue ad execu- 
tive, “if St. Patrick’s Cathedral had 
not been located smack between the 
rival camps.” 

Flank Attack. Stanton attacked where 
he was least expected—on RCA’s ex- 
posed flank. He sidestepped the radio 
wars (and St. Patrick’s), stirring up a 
minor revolution over on Seventh 
Avenue where another CBS division, 
Columbia Records, was doing battle 
with RCA’s Victor label. Until Stan- 
ton waded in, record warfare was ful- 
ly as tame as a game of musical 
chairs. Stanton changed all that by 
suddenly announcing that Columbia 
would begin turning out light, non- 
breakable, long-playing 3343 rpm re- 
cordings. 

Caught with its shellac showing, 
RCA hastily countered with the 45- 
rpm discs it somehow had never got- 
ten around to marketing. It finally re- 
luctantly switched to 3345 speeds for 
its 12-inch records, as did some 200 
other recordmakers. Victor and Co- 
lumbia, today the U.S.’s two biggest 
recording companies (together, how- 
ever, they account for somewhat less 
than half of the 200 million records 
sold annually), run neck-and-neck in 
their old private race to sign up bright 
new recording stars, top bands and 
symphony orchestras. 

A Bigger Fight. Even before the bat- 
tle lines stabilized, however, Stanton 
was flanking wide in another direc- 
tion. While other manufacturers were 
busy building three-speed converters 
for old 78-rpm record players, Stan- 
ton saw an opportunity to cash in on 
an entirely new market by being the 
first to build a completely new line of 
three-speed phonographs with high- 
fidelity characteristics. Today, dozens 
of electronics companies turn out hun- 
dreds of models, and Columbia is 
somewhere back in the pack. This, 
however, is not surprising in that Co- 


GIVE & TAKE ——— 


Wuen CBS-Television went 
the business of “packaging” its 
TV programs (i.e., producing such 
shows of its own as the Phil Sil- 
vers Show and selling them to ad- 
vertisers along with television 
time), it sought to (1) control the 
allotment of time, which can affect 
a program’s popularity, and (2) 
develop a steady source of earn- 
ings. That it has succeeded in do- 
ing both, particularly the latter, is 
not a source of unalloyed satisfac- 
tion to CBS-TV’s Hubbell Robin- 
son. 

“In Hollywood,” says he, “the 
studios do just about the same 
thing. But if they turn out a smash 
hit, they make millions. We can’t. 
We sell a show at a contracted 
price. If it’s a hit, the sponsor gets 
all the breaks. We don’t have an 
open end on profits.” 

But after a moment's reflection, 
he adds: “Of course, if the show is 
not accepted very well, heaven 
forbid, we don’t have an open end 
on losses either.” 
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lumbia never built a single phono- 
graph in its own plants, but had them 
made to its specifications by a “com- 
petitive” manufacturer. 

“Until we brought out our 360 
Model,” says Stanton with no pre- 
tense at undue modesty, “ nothing had 
been done in phonograph engineering 
for years. The business was static. 
We revolutionized it, advanced the 
state of the art.” 

Like any good revolutionary look- 
ing for a bigger fight, Stanton then 
unleashed an attack which touched 
off a full-scale electronic war, with 
skirmish lines extending as far south 
as Washington. In 1951, he laid out 
310,000 shares of CBS common to ac- 
quire Hytron Radio & Electronics 
Corp., the U.S.’s fourth-biggest vac- 
uum tubemaker. With it he also got 


Hytron’s subsidiary, Air King Prod- 
ucts Co., which became CBS’s TV- 
setmaking division, CBS-Columbia 
At the time, it seemed to some Wall 
Streeters that Stanton, a little heady 
from his recent victories, had over- 
extended himself. RCA, they said, 
might be a little slow on the move, but 
it would not be out-RCAed in elec- 
tronics by the boy-wonder of Madi- 
son Avenue. 

Stalemate. They were right. A yea: 
earlier CBS’s method of transmitting 
color images on telev (via the 
now obsolete “rotating color disc” 
principle) had won the Federal Com- 
munications System's stamp of appro- 
val. Stanton thus was all tuned up to 
begin volume production when the 
Korean War broke. With it 
Federal request production 
for the duration—and Stanton’s bub- 
ble burst. Two years later the FCC 
reversed itself, dealt CBS's “color 
wheel” system a death-blow by in- 
sisting that future developments in the 
art of color transmission be 
patible” (i.e., capable of being 
ceived on black and white sets) 
leader in the field of compatible 
ture tubes: RCA. 

“We were not trying to beat 
RCA in the field of electronics,” in- 
sisted Stanton only last month. “We 
bought Hytron for one reason only 
to get into color. 
tension of our telecasting business.” 
However logical it was, Stanton’s for- 
ay into color anything but a 
howling success. Today, Hytron’s 
Massachusetts plant is geared to pro- 
duce CBS’s new 22-inch glass rec- 
tangular color tube by the thousandsas 
is another Hytron plant recently built 
at Kalamazoo. But except for a few 
prototype and demonstration models, 
production is at a standstill. Mean- 
while CBS-Columbia, as precious a 
captive market as any tubemake: 
could wish for, is turning out 200,000 
sets a year—all in black and white. 

Anybody’s Ball Game. For its part, 
CBS-Columbia has been having 
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enough troubles of its own—the kind 
that makes its presidential chair one 
of the hottest seats in the television 
business. The incumbent, Henry Bon- 
fig, was hustled in last year from 
Zenith Radio along with other former 
Zenith and Emerson executives to 
doctor CBS-Columbia’s troubles: thin 
profits on sales of its radios and tele- 
vision sets plus a rather weak distri- 
bution set-up. 

Bonfig quickly raised TV set prices 
$10 to $20 each, and dreamed up a 
catchy slogan (“More of the Best 
Than All the Rest”) to be dissemi- 
nated among the buying public by no 
less formidable a sales organization 
than CBS-Television’s Arthur God- 
frey & His Friends. Says Stanton 
blandly: “We had some management 
problems for a while, but we straight- 
ened them out. We ought to do 
damned well from now on.” 

In the electronics trade, neverthe- 
less, Stanton is sometimes character- 
ized as the man who went lion-hunt- 
ing with a .22 pistol and has been 
hanging on the lion’s tail ever since. 
In Wall Street, which has been wait- 
ing for the Hytron deal to pay off, 
some now wonder if Stanton was not 
a little unrealistic in thinking he could 
find CBS’s pot of gold at the end of 
the color rainbow. Actually, however, 
color has not paid off for anybody— 
not even for RCA, which last month 
took a bold (perhaps desperate) step 
by slashing the price of its 21-inch 
color tube from $175 to $100. RCA’s 
strategy is plain enough: to encourage 
setmakers to swing into volume 
production and thus break the crip- 
pling deadlock which has kept color 
television—with its sky-high price 
tags—out of the nation’s living rooms. 

So far no setmakers have been 
stampeded. (Two years ago, Motorola 
started volume production using 
CBS’s color tube, wound up with a 
sizable loss for its over-optimism.) 
Now several other tubemakers, among 
them Philco, DuMont, General Elec- 
tric and Chromatic Television Labora- 
tories, are working on new designs in 
hopes of cracking open the tube mar- 
ket. CBS, for all its idle assembly 
lines, is still a contender. 

Yardsticks. For his part, Stanton 
seems entirely content to play a watch- 
ing, waiting game. “People seem to 
forget,” he said, “that it took RCA 
many years to recoup the $150-mil- 
lion purchase price it paid for the 
Victor Talking Machine Co. way back 
in 1929. The same situation could be 
applied to color television. Someday it 
will be a tremendous industry, and 
we're going to capitalize on it.” 

In the meantime, the negligible earn- 
ing power of Stanton’s acquisitions 
has not produced a very noticeable 
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drag on CBS’s overall growth—thanks 
to its booming telecasting business. 
While the growth in equity behind 
each of its Class A and Class B shares 
comes nowhere near matching RCA’s 
spectacular five-year performance 
(see yardsticks), it is respectable 
enough in its own right. 

So, too, is its earning power, al- 
though the inevitable comparison with 
RCA’s is distorted somewhat by the 
thumping 54% RCA earned on stock- 
holders’ equity in 1950. In 1953 and 
1954, RCA’s annual return on book 
value subsided to around 26%, while 
CBS’s rose to 19%. CBS, moreover, 
has not only been considerably more 
generous with its stockholders in the 
matter of dividends, but has earned 
more on its plowed-back earnings. 

Habit Patterns & Bonanzas. On Ma- 
dison Avenue these days, reporters 


CBS-COLUMBIA ASSEMBLY LINE: 
is the payoff over the rainbow? 


who cover the now-stalemated color 
TV battles have come to a rather 
interesting conclusion. No matter, 
they say, who wins the tube-and-set 
victory, CBS cannot lose. If someone 
else succeeds better in placing its 
color sets in U. S. parlors, CBS can 
probably reap an even fatter bonanza 
by telecasting the programs. If, that is, 
it can retain its place of favor in the 
hearts of televiewers. “The toughest 
job is not reaching the top,” says 
Stanton, “but staying there. At vari- 
ous times, there are 160 million people 
in this country who think they can do 
my job better than I can. Some 160 
million people throwing darts at me.’’* 

To keep the dart throwers happy 


*Best-known dart thrower of the year: 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, who 
voiced strong objections to the “distorted” 
impressions created by Edward R. Murrow’s 
television discussion of the U.S. farm prob- 
lem. 


(the Nielsen and Trendex audience- 
ratings at least prove that they are 
not so unhappy as to switch channels), 
Stanton feeds them a steady diet of 
regularly scheduled programs that 
have proven themselves to be hits. 
“We know from experience,” says 
CBS-Television’s Sales Vice President 
Bill Hylan, “that people form certain 
habit patterns. If they like Lucy, for 
instance, they almost automatically 
build a habit of watching her week 
after week. This is what advertisers 
want.” (By contrast, NBC assembles 
many more irregular one-shot shows, 
which are not nearly as successful in 
promoting the same audience-return.) 

By building strong adjacencies (i.e., 
scheduling programs so that the au- 
dience from one popular program is 
held captive for the one following), 
Stanton has worked out a remarkably 
strong formula for keeping audiences 
glued to his channels. 

Calculating Pitchman. He has a very 
strong reason for wanting to keep it 
that way. Last year television gobbled 
up a fat 11% of the $9-billion national 
advertising budget. By 1960, econo- 
mists say, U. S. advertisers will be 
spending some $12 billion annually, 
with perhaps 16% of it going into 
television. If the networks continue 
to garner 52% of all TV advertising, 
and if CBS can continue to capture 
46% of the network market, its gross 
billings conceivably could hit $440 
million—more than double its 1955 
gross. 

“The growth of this business will 
undoubtedly be fantastic,” says Stan- 
ton. “We may not continue to sew up 
46% of the over-all network market 
indefinitely. ABC, for instance, still 
has lots of time to sell, and therefore 
should wind up with a large share of 
any new business that comes along. 
But we’re going to make damned sure 
we get plenty of it.” 

There are no good reasons for 
doubting that it can be done. Even 
without the advent of color, which 
CBS programmers glowingly promote 
as a “fantastic” field for advertisers, 
90% of all U.S. consumers will be 
reached by television within a year 
or two. With such mass circulation in 
the offing, advertising rates will auto- 
matically rise. Even now, Stanton is 
attempting to round up more adver- 
tising dollars by increasing “partici- 
pating” programs (i.e., those with 
multiple sponsorships). Says he: 
“There are still some pockets of gold 
waiting around to be mined.” 

On Madison Avenue and in Wall 
Street last month, the feeling was 
that in Hubbell Robinson’s Goldfish 
Bowl, Dr. Frank Nicholas Stanton was 
still calling some mighty dazzling 
plays. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


RECEPTACLE 


In just three years, Morris 

Ketay has transformed an 

unemployed coal miner into 

a flourishing electronics gad- 
get manufacturer. 





In 1951, ailing, 65-year-old Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. laid down its shovel 
for the last time. After selling off its 
properties, Consolidated’s chief stock- 
holders, the investment house of Leh- 
man Brothers, began looking around 
for new ways to use Consolidated’s 
assets. At the time, these consisted of 
roughly $1 million in cash and a 
slightly more valuable $3.3-million 
tax loss carry forward from sale of the 
coal properties. 

Two years passed before Lehman 
Brothers found what it was looking 
for. In 1953 it bought for $2.9 million, 
mainly on the cuff, a small but profit- 
able electronics research and develop- 
ment business built up over the years 
by Morris F. Ketay. Ketay had ac- 
quired the distinction—unusual for a 
research and development firm in the 
fast-changing, highly technical elec- 
tronics development field—of always 
turning a profit with his complex 
gadgets. 


New Wings. Since then, Consoli- 
dated Coal has become Norden-Ketay 
Corp.* with Morris Ketay as president 
and Lehman Brothers as principal 
stockholders. It has also gone on to 
become one of Wall Street’s minor 
league merger champions. Aided by 
its $3.3-million tax loss carry forward 
and Lehman Brothers’ financial skill, 
Morris Ketay began exchanging stock 
to acquire small electronic firms in 
need of cash and sponsorship. 


In just three years, Norden-Ketay 
acquired eight companies. One of the 
larger ones, which added its name 
to Ketay’s in the company title, 
was Norden Laboratories, of Norden 
bombsight fame. Norden had been 
having trouble making money on its 
own with a narrow product line. Other 
Norden-Ketay subsidiaries now make 
everything from digital computers 
and medical instruments to radar 
screens. Currently the company is 
working on automatic controls for air- 
craft which will be capable of flying 
faster than mere human beings can 
control them. By themselves none of 
the Norden-Ketay companies was 
important. Put together under one 
corporate roof, they made a flourish- 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1955-56): high, 1919; low, 113%. Divi- 
dend (1955): none. Indicated 1956 payout: 
none. Ticker symbol: KET. 
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ing, $15-million-a-year 
electronics producer. 
Digestion. With all this under his 
belt, Morris Ketay hopes to rest on 
his acquisitive oars for awhile. “We 
did not,” says he, “acquire these com- 
panies just for the sake of being ac- 
quisitive. We needed them to round 
out our product lines, and it’s a lot 
cheaper to buy a company already in 
production than to spend millions de- 
veloping the products ourselves.” 
Last month Wall Streeters were in- 
clined to agree with Ketay’s hard- 
headed dollars-and-sense approach to 
merchandising scientific know-how. 
They are also inclined to tip their 
hats to Morris Ketay’s fiscal finesse 
in transforming a broken-down coal 
producer into a thriving electronics 
producer. Expected 1956 sales: $20 
million, up 30% from last year. 


(1955 sales) 


BREWING 


SOAP & SUDS 


To help check the continuing 

slide in Pabst’s sales and prof- 

its, veteran Chairman Perl- 

stein has called in a successful 
soap salesman. 


In the rough, slashing infighting that 
has marked the struggle for survival 
in the beer industry since World War 
II, Milwaukee’s $93-million Pabst 
Brewing Co.* has been badly shaken. 
As nimble national and regional com- 
petitors cut into Pabst markets, sales 
fell from $175 million in 1952 to $145 
million two years later; Pabst Blue 
Ribbon dropped from first place in 
point of barrel sales in 1946 to an es- 
timated fifth place last year. 
Through it all Pabst President and 
Chairman Harris Perlstein, 63, for 29 


*Traded 
(1955-56) : 
(1955) : 


over-the-counter. Price range 
high, 16%; low, 10. Dividend 
70c. Indicated 1956 payout: 70c. 
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SOAPSTER LACHNER: 
snap caps & picnic cartons 


years the company’s guiding spirit, 
fought vainly to stem the tide. He 
promoted lines of soft and carbonated 
drinks, a novel, new quart-sized beer 
can with a snap cap, and special pic- 
nic cartons for beer. Sales and prof- 
its, however, continued to slide. In 
the first half of 1955, sales were off 
nearly 10%, to $71 million, profits 
down nearly one third to $1.6 million. 

Last month, clearly unable to check 
the slide in Pabst’s position, Perlstein 
called in outside help. From big Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co., he brought in a 
top soap salesman, Marshall S. Lach- 
ner, 41. Lachner, vice president of 
Colgate-Palmolive’s soap division, 
will replace Perlstein as president, 
while Perlstein says he will remain 
active in company affairs as chairman 
of the board. Said harassed brewer 
Perlstein of soapster Lachner: “I am 
proud to have as a running mate a 
man who brings a wealth of manage- 
ment and marketing experience in the 
field of packaged goods.” 


TRUCKERS’ TURN 


For the nation’s truckmak- 

ers, unlike its automakers, 

1956 looks like the best year 

yet. Independents and giants 

alike are rolling in incoming 
orders. 


In an industry where a growing share 
of the market has been carted off by 
a shrinking number of big com- 
panies, the surviving independent 
truckmakers have had two recent 
consolations: the rising rate of capital 
spending by U.S. business, and the 
increasing share of U.S. freight car- 
ried in trucks. 

Of the 1,245,584 trucks built here 
last year, the industry giants, GM, 
Ford, International Harvester and 
Chrysler’s Dodge division rolled out a 
resounding 88.2%. But by specializing 
in heavy-duty trucks, construction 
vehicles and the like, White and in 
particular, Mack, have carved out a 
small but solid market from the re- 
maining 11.9%. 

New Luster. Last month, in a welter 
of brightly prosperous reports, the 
independent truckmakers served un- 
mistakable notice that they were still 
very much in the running. At his 
Cleveland headquarters, White Motor’s 
President Robert Fager Black was in 
a fine mood. Wall Street expected that 
White’s Black would shortly tell 
stockholders that their 1955 sales of 
$180 million and net profits of $5.8 
million had broken all records. 
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FREE! 


"How to be 
sure your safe 


is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 


After seven years in the profit dol- 
drums, Plainfield, N.J.’s Mack Trucks, 
Inc. also had good news for stock- 
holders. President Peter O. Peterson 
reported sales up a whacking 62°, to 
an all-time high of $194.3 million. 
Mack’s net profit of $7.8 million was 
the best since 1947 and second best 
ever. Said Peter Peterson happily, “I 
can’t be anything but optimistic.” 

The smaller independents did not 
do so well as Mack and White, but 
even for them things were looking up. 
Chicago’s Diamond T, maker of heavy 
duty gasoline and diesel trucks, man- 
aged to transform a deficit for the 
first six months into a profit for the 
full year by turning in an unex- 
pectedly good profit in the final 
quarter. Tiny Divco was having some- 
what rougher sledding. Though Presi- 
dent George E. Muma managed to 
push sales of his insulated and re- 
frigerated trucks up 35°, from 1954 
to $12.2 million, Divco’s net profits 
inched up an insignificant $50,000 to 
$435,000. 

Rising Curve. Superficially there was 
nothing surprising about the brighter 
1955 showings of some of the inde- 
pendent truckmakers. The nation was 
flourishing in the midst of its biggest 
peacetime boom. With business con- 
fidence at full tide, executives were 


spending freely to expand and mod- 


| ernize 


their trucking fleets. More- 


| over, (see chart) trucks were steadily 
| increasing their share of the nation’s 
| freight-carrying business, largely at 


| the expense of their traditional rivals, 


| the railroads. 
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Even with all this prosperity, of 
course, the independent truckmakers 
could not even hope to match GM’s 
498,415 truck output, Ford’s 373,898, 
Dodge’s 95,618 or International Har- 
vester’s 130,346. But by concentrating 
on heavy duty and specialized equip- 
ment, which brought in an average of 
$12,000 or better in sales per unit out- 
put, both White and Mack have con- 
tinued to grow at a moderately rapid 


| pace. 


Mergeritis. Specialization has not 


| been the only remedy used by the 
| independent truckmakers 


for their 
fiscal aches and pains. In large part, 
White has boosted its saies from $103 
million in 1950 to $180 million last 
year by merger, absorbing in recent 
years such well-known truckmakers 
as Autocar and Sterling. Last year 


| Reo, one of the larger independents, 


became a subsidiary of $28.6-million 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass. Willys, 


| taken over a few years ago by Kaiser 


Motors, is slated to disappear into 
giant Kaiser Industries. White and 
Bohn’s Reo division both have re- 
cently bid for Diamond T, but at the 
moment the rival bidders have stale- 


| mated one another. 


Even famed old Mack has been a 
regular rumor on the merger circuit 
but so far has resisted all such moves. 
Says President Peterson: “If there’s 
any acquisition in the works, Mack 
will do it.” 

By last month, such fiscal jockey- 
ing notwithstanding, the independent 
truckmakers’ prospects looked bette: 
than they had in years. Snapping 
their fingers at the ominous slacken- 
ing in auto production lines, the 
truckmakers were putting on speed 
With the exception of Reo and Willys 
the six independent U.S. truckmakers 
built more vehicles in the first weeks 
of 1956 than they did in the same pe- 
riod of 1955.* Mack’s 
jumped from 1,483 units to 2,661, 
White’s from 1787 to 2751. Truck- 
makers were oozing optimism. Purred 
one executive: “The way orders are 
coming in, it doesn’t look as though 
the auto slowdown is going to bothe 
us at all. In fact 1956 is going to be 
our best year in history.” 

By mid-February the industry had 
produced 170,120 trucks, nearly 25°; 
more than a year ago. 


production 


*The Big Four truckmakers however 
off to a spotty start. Chevrolet, GMC 
and International increased truck 
while Ford slowed truck assembly 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


TRIED AND TRUE 





With rich U.S. deposits and 
some of the best profit mar- 
gins in the business, until now 
Phelps Dodge has felt little 


urge to travel—either geo- 
graphically or productwise. 


As one of the U.S.’s veteran copper 
miners, Phelps Dodge Corp.’s* Louis 
S. Cates, 74, is listened to with respect. 
But he rarely ventures guesses on the 
future as he did last month. So the 
industry was all ears, coming as his 
prediction did on the eve of contro- 
versial new price boosts in the in- 
dustry (see below). There was, he 
said, little question but that the copper 
industry’s burnish-bright prosperity 
would continue at least through the 
first half of 1956. Beyond that, he ad- 
ded, “there seems to be some argument 
about the last six months.” 
Predictable. Cates, who has seen 
booms come and go in his 25 years as 
president (since 1930) and chairman 
(since 1947) of $360-million Phelps 
Dodge, was less hesitant when it came 
to his own company’s prospects. The 
whole new year, Cates said flatly, 
would be “another good year” for 
Phelps Dodge, the U.S.’s_ second 
largest domestic copper producer 
(after Kennecott). Cates’ reasoning: 
“The big earnings of 1955 were based 
on an average price per pound of cop- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
6434; low, 48. Dividend (1955) : $2.60 plus $1.40 
extra. Indicated 1956 payout: $3 plus extra. 
Ticker symbol: PD. 
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per of 37.6c. This year, since we 
started off at 43c a pound and are now 
up to 46c, the price can slide quite a 
bit and still we can do at least as well 
as we did in 1955.” 

In thus peering further into 1956 
than any other kingpin of the copper 
industry has cared to do to date, 
Louis Cates knew full well he could 
count on more than the current high 
price of copper to sustain his profits. 
Despite a business that gyrates with 
the notoriously unstable price of its 
product, Phelps Dodge has won a 
reputation for turning in the most 
stable balance sheet in the business. 

Rival Anaconda has more than twice 
the assets of Phelps Dodge and con- 
sistently rings up much larger sales. 
Yet Phelps Dodge frequently has 
made more money, especially in such 
poor copper years as 1954, 1953 and 
1949. Even Kennecott, the No. One 
domestic producer ($730.9-million as- 
sets), has swung from earnings of 
$91.9 million in 1947 to $43.1 million 
two years later. Phelps Dodge, mean- 
while, has stayed at a relatively steady 
peak ever since the post-World War 
II boom, has paid out an average 63% 
of earnings in cash dividends and has 
become a source of liberal income for 
nearly 40,000 shareowners. 

Cheaper Digs. Under Chairman 
Louis Cates and Robert G. Page, 54, 
a Harvard-trained lawyer and the 
first non-geologist to occupy Phelps 
Dodge’s presidency, the company has 
stuck to a tried and true formula for 
wresting profits out of the non-ferrous 
market, leaving its competitors to seek 
new sources of income where they 
may. Unlike Anaconda, which digs 
most of its ore in Chile, and Kenne- 


cott, which counts on that country fo1 
a substantial tonnage, Phelps Dodge 
gets almost all of its copper in the 
U.S. Last year the Chilean political 
situation brightened. But for many 
years Anaconda and _ Kennecott 
groaned under that nation’s restrictive 
practices. Phelps Dodge has had few 
such worries. 

Phelps Dodge has another advantage 
that rival copper men frequently envy 
Its major supplies of ore are both 
close to the surface and relatively rich 
in copper content—an advantage that 
close-to-the-surface deposits fre- 
quently lack. This enables Cates and 
Page to concentrate on openpit min- 
ing, which is much 
underground mining 

Phelps Dodge gives its profit mar- 
gins an additional boost by crediting 
against copper mining costs its earn- 
ings from by-production of silver (2.3 
million ounces in 1954) and gold (80,- 
000 ounces). As a_ result Phelps 
Dodge’s profit margins generally com- 
pare well with those of Kennecott, 
the most profitable of the 
behemoths. 

Fabricator. Under Cates and Page, 
Phelps Dodge has broadened its hori- 
zons in one respect. It has become a 
large-scale fabricator of copper end- 
products ranging from hair-sized mag- 
netic wire to 6% inches in 
diameter. The company today, in fact, 
is its own best 
copper. 

Under such conditions Cates and 
Page feel no need to apologize for not 
following the lead of some of their 
competitors who have branched out 
into aluminum and other promising 
fields. Phelps Dodge’s only investment 
outside its traditional field remains a 
200,000-share (3°) interest in Ame- 
rada petroleum. (Phelps Dodge also 
owns 10% of American Metal Co. 
Ltd., received $1.7 million last year 
in dividends from its various stock 
holdings. ) 

Page, in fact, brushes aside talk of a 
threat from aluminum, which last 
year began to take an increasing share 
of copper’s market. “All I can say,” 
says he, “is that if aluminum hadn’t 
taken over part of copper’s market, 
the country would be in pretty bad 
shape, because there just wasn’t 
enough copper to go around. Our 
policy is still to stick to the raw 
materials we know best and smelt, 
refine and fabricate them.” 

Foreign Adventure. Last month, 
having closed the books on a record 
year that Wall Streeters say yielded 
Phelps Dodge an all-time record 
profit of $7.15 a share, Page and Cates 
were looking forward to a potential 
payoff from the company’s first major 
venture outside the continental U.S. 


cheaper than 


coppel 


cables 


customer for raw 
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By 1960 they expect the first profits 
from Phelps Dodge’s 16%, $24.3-mil- 
lion interest in giant Southern Peru 
Copper, one of the world’s richest 
deposits. 


TIDINGS 
FROM CHILE 


Capitalizing on more favor- 

able laws in Chile, Anaconda 

now plans to expand its al- 

ready huge copper output 

there. But do rising prices 

threaten the industry’s fu- 
ture? 


BEGINNING last May the Chilean gov- 
ernment, long a problem to Yankee 
miners, began to make things easier 
for U.S. firms engaged in digging out 
the country’s major natural resource, 
copper. Last May’s legal reforms 
lowered the income tax on U. S. cor- 
porate earnings by 10%, to 50%, 
granted U.S. companies a_ better 
peso-dollar exchange rate, and gave 
them almost complete authority to 
sell whatever Chilean copper they 
mined where and when they please. 

Major beneficiary of the new law 
was the Anaconda Co.,* which gets 
nearly 70% of its entire copper out- 
put from Chile. Last month, as “a 
direct result of the new copper law 
and the encouragement given 
private foreign capital by recent 
events in Chile tending to stop infla- 
tion,” Anaconda’s Chairman Roy H. 
Glover announced plans to spend 
$52.9 million to get at the company’s 
newly-discovered Indio Meurto ore- 
body. In four years, the new reserve 
is expected to produce 100,000 tons of 
refined copper annually. 

Then, halfway through the month, 
Anaconda’s Glover bowed to Chilean 
pressure for higher prices. He tacked 
3c onto the price of copper, the sixth 
rise since 1953, bringing refined elec- 
trolytic copper at 46c to the highest 
U.S. price since the Civil War. In so 
doing he apparently assured Chile of 
more foreign exchange earnings. But 
the move left many a copper execu- 
tive worrying over the metal’s ability 
to compete with aluminum. 

e ss ~ 

Last month Chile’s new law at- 
tracted still another U.S. miner, 
Cerro de Pasco,t which has hereto- 
fore confined its operations to Peru. 
Cerro de Pasco’s boss, President 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 


83; low, 47. Dividend (1955): $4.25. Indicated 
1956 payout: $3 plus extra. Ticker symbol: A. 


+Traded NYSE. Price ran 4 (1955- 56) : high, 
68; low, 3742. Dividend (1 : $1.50 plus 10% 
stock. indicated 1956 conout: "$1.50 plus 10% 
stock. Ticker symbol: DP. 
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Robert P. Koenig, flew to Santiago 
to arrange for exploration of the rich 
Rio Blanco copper deposit, which 
contains an estimated 28 million tons 
of proven high-grade (2.2%) copper 
ore. Pending the outcome of explora- 
tion, Cerro de Pasco holds an option 
to buy the Rio Blanco property, now 
owned by Rio Blanco Copper Corp. 


SHIPPING 


THE ECLECTIC 


Martin-Parry’s three-way merg- 
er proposal may be just un- 
likely enough to pay off. 


METAL partitions, hollow metal doors, 
vacuum cleaners, laundry and dry- 
cleaning equipment, steamships—the 
list sounds like an unlikely industrial 
melange, far too diverse to be em- 
braced under one corporate umbrella. 
But last month, Martin-Parry Corp.* 
spread out its corporate umbrella to 
cover all of that—and more. It an- 
nounced that if stockholders approve, 
it plans to acquire, through an ex- 
change of stock, Prosperity Co., Inc., 
a cleaning-equipment maker, and the 
New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 
to boot. The new company, Ward In- 
dustries Corp., would boast $30 mil- 
lion in assets. Its 1955 profits, on a 
pro forma basis: $2 million. 

On the surface at least, it seemed to 
be corporate eclecticism at its extreme. 
But, as Cuba Mail’s Board Chairman 
Thomas John Stevenson, 63, ex- 
plained it, there was a certain logic to 
it all. In the deal, Martin-Parry, 
whose earnings have fluctuated wide- 
ly over the past several years, would 
gain stability and the proven earnings 
and growth potential of Prosperity 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 


high, 217%; low, 157%. Dividend (1955): $1. In- 
dicated 1956 payout: $1. Ticker symbol: MRT. 


MERGERMAN STEVENSON: 
stranger things have happened 


and Cuba Mail. Those companies, in 
turn, would get the benefit of Martin- 
Parry’s strong cash and working cap- 
ital position. 

Merger Mix. Prosperity itself issome- 
thing of an eclectic, has already 
branched out into electronic and ul- 
trasonic research and development. It 
also plans to go into prefabricated 
buildings and atomic research. Cuba 
Mail, operator of the Ward Lines, 
which made headlines in 1934 when 
its Morro Castle caught fire off New 
Jersey and took 134 lives, recently 
acquired the now-liquidating Atlan- 
tic, Gulf & West Indies Stearnship Co., 
has been extending its operations in 
the Caribbean area. 

But for Martin-Parry, there is an 
even stronger incentive for merger. 
Having sold its oversized Toledo plant 
last November, the company will be 
homeless by the end of April. Pros- 
perity’s Syracuse plant may prove 
ideal for the compnay’s reduced oper- 
ations, while Martin-Parry’s extensive 
sales organization should fill a large 
gap in Prosperity’s current operations. 

Merger Manager. But the real power 
behind the merger is Cuba Mail, a 
privately held company which already 
owns 29% of Martin-Parry’s and 49% 
of Prosperity’s common. It was Cuba 
Mail which was largely responsible for 
engineering the deal. Cuba Mail Di- 
rector Richard Weininger will move 
into the new setup as chairman and 
president, will boss Ward Industries’ 
general policies. But the merged com- 
panies will otherwise continue to be 
operated autonomously under their 
present managements. 

Wall Streeters are still a little dazed 
by the deal. Said one: “It’s a gamble, 
but it just might pay off. Stranger 
things have happened before.” 


ENTERPRISE 


THE YOUNG LIONS 


From little Rahmko Co., the 

Junior Achievement prize- 

winner, many a major cor- 

poration can take a few les- 
sons. 





To his sorrow, many a big business- 
man has discovered that very often his 
sharpest competition comes from some 
small but nimble operation just down 
the street. Last month U.S. industry 
became aware of one of its small- 
est, smoothest operators. It’s name: 
Rahmko Co. (total assets: $100). 
Lilliputian in size but impressive 
in accomplishment, Rahmko is one of 
2,500 companies belonging to Junior 
Achievement, a national youth move- 
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ment already thriving in 76 areas 
throughout the U.S., with an average 
of 25 companies in each area. Staffed 
entirely by high school students 15-19 
years of age, the Junior Achievement 
firms, like the Little Leagues of base- 
ball, have adult sponsors, who provide 
pointers and encourag<¢ment. But the 
Junior Achievers use their own skills, 
ingenuity and uncommon business 
sense to make their companies pro- 
ductive, progressive and profitable. 

Like any multimillion-dollar cor- 
poration listed on the Big Board, 
Junior Achievement concerns have 
officers and boards of directors, issue 
regular financial reports, vote incen- 
tive bonuses to deserving workers and 
sell stock to the public (sample issue: 
200 shares at 50c). 

They also produce handsome, prac- 
tical products. Copper Art Products 
Co., a Junior Achievement firm spon- 
sored by Phelps Dodge Copper Prod- 
ucts Corp., makes a copper & brass 
boudoir lamp. In Linden (N. J.), 
Esso Research & Engineering sponsors 
the Erja Co., which turns out a stuffed 
toy that retails at $3. Some of the 
biggest industrial names in the nation 
eagerly take Junior Achievement 
firms under their wing. Among them: 
Coca-Cola, Ford, General Aniline, 
Gillette, Procter & Gamble, Sears, 
Roebuck, and Simmons Co. 

Growth Company. Last month New 
Jersey’s Merck & Co. had good reason 
to be proud of its Junior Achievement 
sponsorship of Rahmko. Because of 
its outstanding record of business suc- 
cess, the tiny Union County company 
had been chosen to represent all 2,500 
Junior Achievement members at a 
high-level Conference for Junior 
Achievement in Washington. Before 
Vice President Nixon and 350 top 
brass from industry, education and 
government, Rahmko President Wil- 
liam Naiva and his company student- 
officers effectively demonstrated why 
the honor was well-deserved. 

On its initial $100-capital, Rahmko 
had manufactured a lanolin skin lo- 
tion called Purr (formula, but not 
materials, supplied by Merck & Co.) 
and a wrought iron television stool. 
Total sales in the first half of the fis- 
cal (i.e., school) year: $545.31. Net 
profit, after labor, inventory, rent, 
taxes, sales costs, commissions and 
advertising: $304.44. If many a busi- 
nessman in the audience gasped in 
admiration, it was because Rahmko 
had produced a profit margin equal 
to 60% of sales, paid out generous 
bonuses to its student-employees and 
had enough left over to merit a hefty 
30% dividend on stockholders’ equity. 

The Backers. Looking as profession- 
al as a grey flannel-suited executive, 
President Naiva credited much of 
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Rahmko’s success to its sponsor, 
Merck, and to J. Kenneth Roden, the 
energetic executive vice president of 
Junior Achievement of Union County. 
Roden regards Junior Achievement 
as one of the most promising methods 
yet devised for channelling teen-age 
energies and abilities into constructive 
lines. 

Rahmko’s young president Bill 
Naiva shows all the signs of having 
learned his lessons well. Every inch 
the budding, big-time executive, he 
has even mastered the knack of in- 
stilling market confidence. Said he: 
“Our second half will be better than 
our first. We will have good dividend 
news for our stockholders.” 


YARDSTICKS 
OF MANAGEMENT 


EARNING POWER 





























OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





THE COOL 
CALCULATORS 


Flush from a money-making 
year, the office machine mak- 
ers are betting that automa- 
tion and diversification will 
add up to an even better one. 


At Manhattan’s off-Broadway Phoe- 
nix Theater last month, the Theatre 
Guild put on a revival of Elmer Rice’s 
sociological chestnut, The Adding Ma- 
chine. First produced in 1923, The 
Adding Machine is still bitter Rice. 
It tells about sad, symbolic Mr. Zero, 
who for 25 years has diligently kept 
accounts for the same firm. When he 
is suddenly replaced by one of those 
new-fangled adding machines, there 
is nothing for poor, misguided Mr. 
Zero to do but murder his boss. 

Little could Mr. Zero realize that 
throughout U. S. plants and offices last 
month the same sort of new-fangled 
office equipment that he dreaded 
would be breeding harmony rather 
than homicide. Turning to all sorts of 
toil-saving tools, from silent, tur- 
quoise typewriters to room-sized elec- 
tronic brains, U. S. industry was 
caught up in an office automation 
revolution on a scale Mr. Zero never 
dreamed of. Yet there were few 
serious cries of technological unem- 
ployment. Instead, there were 8 mil- 
lion white collar workers gainfully 
employed and many a good clerical 
job was going begging at the highest 
wages in history. 

The Green Year. Nowhere was the 
impact of office automation more ap- 
parent than in the year-end and quar- 
terly fiscal reports that began to flow 
last month from the office equipment 
makers themselves. For at least six of 
the industry’s kingpins, 1955 had been 
a crackerjack year, with sales and 
earnings not only ahead of the year 
before, but in some cases at record 
levels: 

e International Business Machines, 
the giant in the field, recorded peak 
sales (including service and rentals) of 
$563.5 million, up $102 million over 
1954, and an earnings boost from 
$11.35 a share to $13.63. 

e National Cash Register, which has 
its corporate fingers in more tills than 
any other manufacturer, reportedly 
rang up a record $300 million in sales, 
$40 million better than 1954, and 
cashed in its earnings at $2.25 a share 
vs. $1.94 in 1954. 

e Burroughs Corp. put together a 
successful sales year and mid-year 
acquisitions of the Todd Co. (check- 
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writers) and the Charles S. Hadley 
Co. (business forms) to rake in sales 
close to $210 million, a $14 million 
improvement. Also up: earnings, from 
$1.83 a share in 1954 to $2.10. 

e Royal McBee, largest typewriter 
maker in the industry, credited hy- 
poed electric machine sales with help- 
ing to push ‘its net in 1956’s first fiscal 
half (ending January 31) “substan- 
tially higher” than the 81lc a share it 
earned in 1945’s first six months. 

e Addressograph-Multigraph more 
than duplicated fiscal 1955’s record 
showing ($73.4 million in sales, a net 
of $7.63 a share) by stamping out in 
the first half of fiscal 1956 (ending 
January 31) $40 million in sales and 
earnings close to $4.35 a share. 

@ Underwood Corp., which is not due 
to report its 1955 doings until mid- 
March, is subsequently as mum on the 


ADDRESSOGRAPH’S WARD: 
even Mr. Zero. 


record as its most silent typewriter 


is on paper. But to reports that 
Underwood will show a gain of 10% 
over 1954’s $76 million volume and 
possibly a still bigger boost over the 
$1.66 it earned in 1954, Chairman Leon 
Stowell would only say: “The figures 
are better.” Reasons: 1) acceptance 
of Underwood’s new models; 2) a 
banner year in portables. 

Old Pro. While these half-dozen 
office equipment makers have done 
admirably well by U. S. industry with 
their smart, versatile machines, they 
have not always done right by their 
own stockholders. Not that dividends 
have not been generous. Indeed, 
averaging 55% of earnings over the 
past five years, they have been gene- 
rous to a fault. But lumped together, 
the six companies measured by 
Forses’ yardsticks have managed to 
better their earnings by only an aver- 
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age 6% of the sum plowed back into 
their business. Burroughs, Royal Mc- 
Bee and Underwood show virtually 
no improvement at all. 

The old pro that stands out as the 
exception is industry leader IBM. 
Tops in earnings power and growth 
power (its book value per share alone 
has almost doubled to $67.58 since 
1950), on the average IBM has doled 
out only 35.3% of earnings in divi- 
dends ($3 a share in 1955) over the 
past five years. But it has used the 
other 64.7% to beef up profits by 22c 
for every dollar plowed back. On the 
other hand, Underwood has showered 
its shareholders with a dividend pay- 
out averaged 74% of earnings, or $1.50 
a share last year. But the 26% put 
back into the business has produced 
no appreciable improvement in Un- 
derwood’s five-year earnings. 

Proving that size itself does not al- 
ways mean supremacy J. Basil Ward’s 
Addressograph-Multigraph makes the 
most of what it has (its $52.8 million 
in assets make it smaller than any 
of the other office machine manufac- 
turers in Forses’ lineup). But by 
Forses’ yardstick, it ranks a surpris- 
ing second to mighty IBM. Since 1950, 
A-M has run almost neck & neck 
with IBM as an earning power. And 
yet, while A-M still manages to pay 
out an average of 51.2% of earnings 
in dividends or $3.64 a share in fiscal 
1955), it has nevertheless put the re- 
maining 48.8% to shrewd use. For 
every dollar plowed back, earnings 
have risen 11.4c. 

The Razor's Edge. With fat order 
backlogs piling up (IBM’s are at 
record levels), the office equipment 
firms coolly calculate that another rich 
year is in prospect. But they know, 
too, that competition, always keen in 
their business, is getting keener still. 

For one thing, almost every out- 
fit in the business is hopping aboard 
the electronic computer bandwagon. 
National Cash, which will spend $17 
million on new tools and expansion in 
1956 ($15 million more than last 
year), plans an all-out assault on 
commercial computers in the small- 
to-medium price range (up to $750,- 
000). Also plunging into computer 
competition is Royal McBee, now 
charting an 80% boost in research and 
development expenditures. Royal Mc- 
Bee will market a low-priced electro- 
mechanical computer for firms that 
cannot afford huge, room-sized elec- 
tronic brains of the type IBM puts out. 
Burroughs Corp. is honing up its sales 
tools to push a small-sized $32,500 
number. 

Addressograph-M ultigraph has 
slightly different plans. Finishing up 
a multi-million expansion program 
aimed at adding 44% more space to 


its existing plant, and expanding pro- 
duction of its electronic printer (used 
mostly by banks), A-M will distribute 
a new electronic data-processing sys- 
tem recently developed and produced 
by Eastman Kodak. Even Underwood, 
traditionally tied to typewriters, is 
branching out, plans to produce the 
Elecom 50 (price: $22,500), a 
computer to be built some time in 
1957. Already jelling are plans for a 
new $10 million plant in Hartford 
scheduled for 1958. Chairman Stowell 
says some typewriters will be made 
there, but what other office automa- 
tion products Underwood will turn 
out in the new building, he adds, “is 
in the lap of the gods.” 

The office equipment makers are 
all agreed on one thing: that it is still 
too early to judge what effect IBM’s 
recent settlement with the Govern- 


new 


IBM’S WATSON: 
would have been amazed 


ment will have on the industry once 
IBM makes available its know-how 
and certain of its patents. Even the 
announced entry of General Electric 
into the king-sized electronic comput- 
er field has no one worried, or at least 
no one will admit it. Says one office 
equipper: “I personally don’t feel that 
GE will prove any more of a com- 
petitor than our regular rivals. One 
more competitor shouldn’t make any 
difference.” 

Forecasting higher sales and in- 
creased earnings in 1956, the office 
machine men think the revolution in 
office automation has only begun. 
Even Mr. Zero would assent to that 
idea. When he reaches heaven in The 
Adding Machine, he is put to work on 
a bigger, more complex machine than 
ever. Eventually, he winds up back 
on earth, operating a machine which 
measures the shovelling of coal. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





7o oer CoLbeageed ssi: pCi Latin... 


This is an announcement of an important new prod- 
uct, Revere Tube-In-Strip, available in copper, brass, 
other copper alloys, aluminum, and other metals. This 
is sheet or strip metal that is solid, not a sandwich 
of two separate sheets. It is rolled from a casting, yet 
contains longitudinal channels that may be expanded 
into tubular forms. The Revere method of produc- 
tion is unique and patents have been applied for. 
After casting, the metal is 
rolled until the desired gauge 
is reached. It is shipped either 
in long coils, or flat. In the fab- 
ricating shop the metal is han- 
dled like any other coil or flat 
stock. In can be drawn, stamped, 
or bent, and then inflated by 
pressure applied inside the chan- 
nels. Since the channels are prop- 
erly spaced and sized to begin 
with, the tubes naturally have 
the same dimensional accuracy. 
Various numbers and sizes of 
tubes can be provided for in the same length of metal. 
When inflated in the open, the tubes are round. 
By expanding into dies, the tubes can be made half- 
round, or given other shapes, such as rectangular, 
oval, fluted, hexagonal. 
The immediately evident applications for this new 
material are in the field of heat transfer, as in auto- 


mobile radiators, domestic and commercial water 
heaters and coolers, baseboard and ceiling heating 
panels, domestic and commercial refrigerators and 
freezers, and in the processing industries. Since the 
tubes and the web between them are integral, thermal 
conductivity is higher. The rigidity imparted by in- 
flation adds to strength, permitting use of lighter 
gauges, thus again increasing conductivity, as well as 
saving in weight and price. Ad- 
ditional economies are achieved 
by the fact that the metal is 
sold and shipped as coiled or flat 
strip or sheet. 
Those who have seen this new 
Revere product have been most 
enthusiastic. It is stimulating 
new thinking by designers, engi- 
neers, and production men, and 
there is no doubt that they will 
come up with numerous ways to 
use Tube-In-Strip that Revere 
has not thought of. Like other 
members of the copper, brass and aluminum indus- 
tries, and indeed, all American industries, Revere 
does not stand still. Let us suggest that you keep 
in touch with modern developments, no matter what 
you buy, or from whom. Ask your suppliers to report 
what they have that is new, and see if you cannot 
make use of it. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,.N. Y. 
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Through St. Louis—hub of the nation’s inland waterways system, einai of 18 trunk 
line railroads, host to 3,000 trucks a day—flows the commerce of the mid-continent. 


In St. Louis you're at the center! 


Another important reason why more than 324 new firms 
have located in Union Electric territory in the last 10 years 


What are your requirements? 

St. Louis offers you the country’s 

most centralized operating position: 

e Center of U. S. population—less 
than 150 miles away, moving 
steadily closer. 
Center of a national highway net- 
work—accommodating more than 
3,000 truck-trailers daily. 
Center of the 13,494-mile Missis- 
sippi River waterways system— 
largest inland waterway in the 
world. 

e Center of railway transportation. 


St. Louis’ 18 trunk line railroads 
operate 52% of the total U. S. 
Class I mileage. 


Want to do business with all 162 mil- 
lion people in America? More peo- 
ple, more territory, can be reached 
in less time from St. Louis than from 
any other city in the country. 


Other special advantages to locating 
here are a diversified pool of indus- 
trial skills at work in 76% of indus- 
tries classified by the U. S. Census 
Bureau—with no industry employing 
more than 8% of the total working 


é® Union Electric System 


(om Comprising Union Electric Company of Missouri + 


Missouri Power & Light Company + Missouri Edison 


Company + Union Colliery Company + Poplar Ridge 
Coal Company 


force; abundant raw materials; and 
an ample supply of low-cost power 
from Union Electric’s ever-growing 
ower pool—capable of handling 
argest requirements. 


INVESTIGATE THESE ADVANTAGES 


Find out how the Nation’s most 
widely diversified industrial area fits 
your needs. For information, please 
address: J. E. Johanson, Industrial 
Development Engineer, 315 N. 12th 
Blvd., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 








MISSOURI 
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RAILROADS 


ON ITS OWN 


After 22 years of bankruptcy, 

the Missouri-Pacific is at last 

returning to private hands— 
probably. 


OF all the major Class I railroads that 
flocked into the bankruptcy courts 
during the Thirties, only one still 
remains tarred with the brush of re- 
ceivership. Though it last year racked 
up a respectable $18.6-million profit 
on an equally respectable $330 million 
in revenues, the sprawling Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad Co.* continues to 
operate under a court-appointed re- 
ceiver as it has since 1933, with Paul 
Neff as chief executive officer. 

But since the third plan was sub- 
mitted in 1949, the MoPac’s troubles 
have been primarily legal rather than 
economic. With $560 million worth of 
securities to contend with, MoPac 
planners have had to spend much 
of their time in trying to unsnarl the 
conflicting interests of its 16 classes of 
stockholders and creditors. 

The Missouri-Pacific made its first 
attempt at reorganization in 1940; 
thereafter plans were submitted in 
1944 and 1949. Each time a reorgan- 
ization plan was put forward, either 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or the Federal Courts threw a mon- 
key wrench into the proceedings as 
stock and bondholders squabbled 
over the final settlement. 

The third plan died in mid-1951, 
after prolonged wrangling by common 

*Traded NYSE. Price range Preferred 
(1955-1956): high, 1147%%; low, 7114. Dividend 


(1955): none. Indicated 1956 payout: none. 
Ticker symbol: MOP 


ALLEGHANY’S YOUNG: 
Jay Gould dreamt here 
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stockholders who felt they were not 
getting a fair shake. Trustee Guy At- 
wood Thompson, 80, a crusty St. Louis 
lawyer and Democratic party bigwig, 
nearly three years later drafted a re- 
vised version, and sent it to the ICC 
for approval. Since then he has 
watched it shuttle back and forth be- 
tween stockholders, the courts, and 
the ICC. 

New Look for Plan 3. Last month, 
however, a sigh of relief went up all 
around. The success of Thompson’s 
plan was virtually assured and the 
MoPac’s long convalescence seemed 
nearly over. 

Thompson came up with what came 
to be known as the “agreed system” 
plan—‘agreed” because all classes of 
security holders had to approve it, 
“system” because it provides for the 
merger of the parent company, Mo- 
Pac, with its nearly 30 subsidiary 
operating companies. Capitalized at 
$809 million, the reorganized railroad 
would exchange about 1.8 million 
shares of new Class A common for the 
old preferred and their dividend ar- 
rearages. Holders of the 828,395 shares 
of old MoPac common would get 40,- 
500 shares of new Class B common on 
a 1 for 20 basis. The plan met with 
some objections, but Thompson man- 
aged to wheedle, nag, and cajole most 
of the creditors into supporting it. 

Final Road Block. There is still one 
small but potentially dangerous ob- 
stacle in the way of the Thompson 
reorganization plan. Spokesmen for 
some of the owners of one class of se- 
cured bonds and stock of a subsidiary 
company are still objecting. While the 
dissenters plan to appeal Federal 
Judge George H. Moore’s approval of 
the plan, they say they do not wish to 
block the road’s reorganization. The 
railroad says, however, that unless the 
reorganization is consummated by May 
1, the various parties to the Thompson 
plan automatically will be released 
from their pledges to support it. 

At worst, such opposition was a 
mere pinprick compared to the long 
bitter battles waged against earlier 
plans by New York Central tycoon 
Robert R. Young. Young, whose Al- 
leghany Corp. owns 48% of the old 
MoPac common, fought tooth and nail 
against proposals that the common be 
wiped out on grounds that there was 
not enough earning power and assets 
to cover its junior claims. 

Compromise. The Thompson plan 
was hardly a victory for Young. 
Though it throws a scrap to common 
holders, it falls far short of Young’s 
demand that control of MoPac re- 
main with the junior equity holders. 
Wall Streeters think that Young gave 
in only because he feared the ICC 
would object to his control of two 


MOPAC’S NEFF: 
the lawyers stepped out 


connecting roads anyway (the MoPac 
and New York Central join at St. 
Louis). They think that Young would 
not otherwise have given up his claim 
to the MoPac’s vast, 10,000-mile sys- 
tem, sprawling across 10 rich states. 

As late as last summer, Wall Street 
was rife with rumors, since largely 
discounted, that Young and his finan- 
cial sidekick, Texas oil man Clint 
Murchison, were quietly gathering in 
the preferred. According to some re- 
ports, Young, like the late Jay Gould 
and son, has never given up his 
dream of one day controlling a vast 
transcontinental railroad 
which the MoPac 
link. 

Target: April. Last month, with such 
major hurdles safely behind them, 
Missouri Pacific trustees went into 
high gear preparing to return the road 
to private control. They petitioned 
the ICC for permission to issue new 
securities, drew up new mortgages, 
appointed a new board with Neff as 
president, amended the charter, aim- 
ing at an unofficial April 1 deadline. 
Judge Moore ordered the subsidiaries 
to dissolve and turn their assets over 
to the parent company. The new rail- 
road was seemingly on its way. Even 
the market tipsters were getting into 
the act. 

Late in February, Wall Street trad- 
ers began kicking around the rumor 
that the newly constituted Missouri 
Pacific was looking into merger pos- 
sibilities with its neighboring line, the 
Texas & Pacific. MoPac already owns 
all of T&P’s preferred, 59% of its com- 
mon. The rumor was an old one, but 
its renewed popularity was sympto- 
matic of the MoPac’s burgeoning for- 
tunes. Bankrupt companies rarely hit 
the merger trail. 


system, in 


would be a vital 
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e Continental Motors Corporation and 
consolidated subsidiaries — Gray Marine 
Motor Company and Wisconsin Motor Cor- 
poration—had net sales of $145,465,155 in 
the fiscal year ended October 31, 1955, as 
compared with $182,061,693 in 1954. 


e@ Net earnings declined from $4,542,748, 
or $1.38 per share, to $2,502,287, or 76 
cents a share. 


@ Net working capital at the close of 1955 
was $30,562,481. 


e Capital expenditures in 1955 totalled 
$2,978,500. This was spent for plant expan- 
sion, tooling and equipment. 


@ Investment of Continental Motors stock- 
holders reached a new high mark of 
$44,349,599 in 1955, while book value 
of the common stock rose from $13.38 to 
$13.44 per share. 


@ Continental finished the year with current 
assets of $58,115,700, and current liabilities 
of $27,553,219. Inventories were reduced 
$133,803 during the year. The ratio of 





STATISTICS 


current assets to current liabilities rose from 
1.9 to 1 to 2.1 to 1, highest since 1950, 
when it was 2.3 to 1. 


e@ Continental made arrangements in 1955 
for exploitation and production, in this 
country, of a radically new principle of 
Diesel combustion, making possible the 
use of multiple fuels in one engine, and 
promising to have important effects on 
company sales. More detailed announce- 
ment is planned for the early future. 


e@ The highway construction program, and 
the continuing activity in building, are 
among the bright spots in 1956. As a major 
supplier of power for the specialized equip- 
ment used in these fields, Continental looks 
forward to substantial business here. 


e Military business reflects the current con- 
servative policy. However, an order for 
approximately $17 million worth of military 
vehicle engines has recently been received. 


@ The order backlog of Continental Motors 
and consolidated subsidiaries at the end 
of fiscal 1955 totalled approximately $88 
million, 





Fiscal Years 
Ended Oct. 31 


1955 


1954 


1953 


1952 


1951 





Engine output (horsepower) 


13,876,317 


14,659,577 


23,073,000 


21,390,000 





Net sales 


$145,465, 155 


$182,061,693 


$298 438,605 


$264,219,009 





Net earnings 


$2,502,287 


$4,542,748 


$6,023,812 


$6,126,021 


16,950,000 


$166,677,855 





$4,469,063 





Net earnings per common share 


$0.76 


$1.38 


$1.83 


$1.85 


$1.35 





Dividends per share 


$0.70 


$0.80 


$0.80 


$0.60 





Current assets 


$58,115,700 





Current liabilities 


$67,362,396 


$104,895,088 


$106,074,697 





$27,553,219 


$35,667,076 


$72,618,572 


$76,692,367 


$77,194,737 
$51,185,864 





Net working capital 


$30,562,481 


$31,695,320 


$32,276,516 


$29,382,330 


$26,008,873 





Ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities 


2.1 to 1 


19 to 1 


1.4 to 1 


1.4 to 1 


15 to 1 





Long-term debt 


$3,040,000 


$3,320,000 


$3,600,000 


$3,880,000 


$4,160,000 





Property, plants and equipment (net) 


$17,219,239 


$16,654,419 


$14,085,545 


$13,573,156 


$12,533,919 





Stockholders’ equity 


$44,349,599 


$44, 157,312 


$42,254,564 


$38,870,752 


$34,724,731 





Book value per common share 


$13.44 


$13.38 


$12.80 


$11.78 


$10.52 

















[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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MACHINERY 


PROFITS BY FIAT 


Ever since it was sued by Gov- 
ernment trustbusters, United 
Shoe Machinery has thrived. 





Two years ago, famed old United Shoe 
Machinery Corp.,* kingpin of the U.S.’ 
cobbling supply business, emerged 
from an antitrust suit with an un- | 
usual consequence: in effect, the court 
decided that United Shoe was not 
making enough money. 

Compulsory Prosperity. In some re- | 
spects, the decision conformed to the 
trustbusters’ hopes. For one thing, the 
court ordered United to sell its. ma- 
chines as we!l as lease them. For an- | 
other, it ordered the company to di- | 
vest itself of its shoe nail and tack, 
and its eyelet and grommet busi- 
nesses, which brought in about $10 
million a year. 

But the rest of the decision looked 
more than anything else like a blue- 
print for prosperity: United must: 

e License its patents to such rivals 
as Compo and Allied for “reasonable” 
royalties. 

e Increase the rental rates on its 
machines by as much as 60%. 

® Shorten its maximum leasing pe- 
riods from ten to five years. 

@ Sell some $150 million worth of 
machinery, which was carried on 
United’s books at only $32 million, and 
take the difference as a capital gain. 

Many a Wall Streeter was amazed | 
at the solicitude shown for United, but | 
it was badly needed. By leasing its 
machines for ten-year terms, United 
had been pinched in a painful cost- 
price squeeze by inflation. Thus al- 
though its ‘sales rose from $75.8 mil- 
lion in 1947 to $82.5 million in 1954, 


its profits dropped some $2 million, or 
29°2, to $1.2 million LAND OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 

Assets & Liabilities. With its future 
thus blueprinted, United proceeded to 
put its best foot forward. Last month, Today’s industry count in B&O’s Land of Big 
United’s President George Russell Opportunities is ample proof of industry’s confi- 
Brown reported some remarkable fig- | dence in the area . . . and new and expanded plants 
ures unlike any United has shown in and equipment underscore area importance for 
years. For the first nine months of its you. B&O has SITES to SUIT! See them on the 
fiscal year ended February 28, United ground ... or at your desk in 3-dimensional color 
showed sales up 28.9% to $63.2 million, Nigh 

: ; and air views. 

but its earnings were even more 
startling. In all, United nailed down 
$12.7 million after taxes, more than Aek cor want Yeo ean veeth Mim ch 
triple what it had earned the year be- New York 4 Phone: Digby 44-1600 | “look where a site fs 
fore. Of the $5.95 net one share re- Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 production-right™ 
ported, some $2.85 derived from sale Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 ON REQUEST 
of machinery. But even without it, Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 1-2900 | FROM 8&0 RAILROAD 
United’s earnings were up nearly Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
36%. 








SPECIAL STUDY — 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


anvetes Jere Sok aan . Ae 
range (1955-56) : , 55; low, %4. Dividen . . 
(1995): $2.50. Indicated 1956° payout: $2.50. Constantly doing things—better! 
Ticker symbol: USH. 
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RUBBER 


BOUNCY 
BALANCE SHEET 


For the Seiberling Brothers 

of Akron, history has an omi- 

nous ring. Will it repeat it- 
self next month? 


ScANNING a financial headline which 
reported that “Seiberling claims its 
new tubeless tire will stay permanent- 
ly in balance,” one Wall Street analyst 
last month got off a quip. “Now,” said 
he, recalling Seiberling’s leaky profit 
record, “all they need is something to 
balance their balance sheet.” 

Upgrade. Last year the Seiberling 
Rubber Co.* was rolling along on 
pneumatic prosperity: sales rose 28% 
to $45.9 million, net profits from a 
dismal 2c a share to $2.35. But not 
every year has been a smooth ride for 
the company’s 2,620 common stock- 
holders. In the past decade, Seiber- 
ling’s common share earnings have 
veered dizzily between a startling 
deficit of $1.99 a share and a fat profit 
of $5.26. 

For Seiberling’s president and 
chairman, James Penfield Seiberling, 
the trouble was obvious. With 95% of 
sales at one time coming from re- 
placement tires, a large portion of 
which were high-priced luxury items, 
Seiberling has been sensitive to the 
slightest shift in the prevailing winds 
of consumer spending. Giant compet- 
itors such as Goodyear and Goodrich 
have branched out into chemicals and 
other allied lines. Middling-sized 
General Tire even went into movies 
and TV to diversify. 

Seiberling, shackled by a chronic 
shortage of working capital and its 
marginal position in the industry, had 
a harder time following suit. In 1952 
its top executives went into a huddle,+ 
decided to add some new lines of their 
own. They began turning out rubber 
soles, mats and extruded goods, took 
an interest in a Bogota, Colombia tire 
plant, and a Baton Rouge, La. syn- 
thetic rubber plant, moved into the 
industrial plastics field. 

Progress Report. By last year the 
Seiberlings were able to report some 
progress. Tires were down from 95% 
of sales to around 75%. The plastics 
division showed its first profit. With 
1955 net earnings hitting $1.1 million, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
203%; low, 83%. Dividend (1955): 60c plus 6% 
— Dividend (1956): 60c. Ticker symbol: 


tWhich had all the earmarks of a family 
reunion. Besides James Seiberling, other top 
Seiberling executives include nephew L.M., 
who is Sales VP, and brother Willard, who is 
treasurer of the company. 
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Earnings per Common Share (Dollars) 


SPORTING EQUIPMENT 





LOTS OF BOUNCE 


Little Seiberling Rubber bounces with 
distressing ease from prosperity to : 


| 


| poverty, and back again. 
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they were able to pay off back divi- 
dends on the $4.50 preferred shares 
and bolster the company’s depleted 
working capital, and resume common 
cash dividends. 

The Seiberlings’ troubles, however, 
were far from over. Like many an- 
other company which has failed to 
earn profits commensurate with the 
underlying book value of its shares, 
Seiberling had caught the sharp eye of 
a financial raider. The Seiberling 
proxy-snatcher: Edward Lamb, con- 
troversial, 53-year-old Toledo, Ohio 
lawyer, publisher, broadcaster and fi- 
nancier who claimed to have accum- 
ulated 100,000 shares—better than 
25% of Seiberling’s outstanding com- 
mon. For Lamb, Seiberling would be 
a $15-million plum to round out a 
business empire that already includes 
TV stations, newspapers and Toledo’s 
Air-Way Industries. 

Bitter Pill. For the Seiberlings, de- 
feat would be doubly bitter. Just 35 
years ago, after the bottom dropped 
out of the post-World War I rubber 
market, financial interests wrested 
control of giant Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber from the late Charles and Frank 
Seiberling, the former the father of 
James and Willard. Would history re- 
peat itself? Wall Streeters are betting 
better than even money on Lamb 
when the company convenes its an- 
nual meeting April 23. Said Treasurer 
Willard Seiberling: “The situation is 
serious .. . but we believe Lamb is 
exaggerating the amount of his hold- 
ings.” 


HAPPY BOATING 


Selling outboard motors may 
be a little tough in a depres- 
sion, but in good times—vwell, 
consider Outboard Marine. 


Way back in 1929 an ornithologically- 
inclined and outdoors-loving gentle- 
man tunefully named Stephen Foster 
Briggs left the Briggs & Stratton 
Corp., of which he was co-founder, 
to go into the outboard motor busi- 
ness. Entrepreneur Briggs’ Outboard 
Motor Co. stalled, coughed, and nearly 
died in infancy. Briggs nursed it 
along, merged it in 1936 with the 
Johnson Motor Corp. to form Out- 
board Marine Corp.* and became the 
first board chairman of the new con- 
cern. First year’s combined sales: 
$6.8 million. 

Full Throttle. Then came the post- 
war boating boom and Briggs’ brain 
child spurted into the bigtime. From 
its small beginnings Outboard Marine 
grew into last year’s $86-million 
(sales) giant of the humming outdoor 
motor world. By last year one out of 
every seven U.S. families owned a 
boat, and they bought 470,000 out- 
board motors in a single year to pro- 
pel them. 

Outboard Marine, solidly entrenched 
with its Johnson, Evinrude, and Gale 
lines, sold more outboards than its 
chief, privately-owned competitors 
Scott-Atwater, Mercury, and Elgin 
put together. Obeying with a ven- 
geance the Wall Street dictum that 
the stock of a rising company must 
rise, especially in a bull market, Out- 
board Marine’s shares have churned 
up a great deal of attention. Split 
two-for-one in 1945, increased by a 
20% stock dividend in 1953, and split 
again, three-for-one in 1954, the ad- 
justed price per share climbed far and 
fast from a low of 3% in 1949 to 47 
last year. 

Sky High. Last month, $42.7-million 
(assets) Outboard Marine gave a 
rather convincing demonstration that 
its own days of growth were far from 
over. For the first quarter of the 1956 
fiscal year (ending Sept. 30), it re- 
ported sales nearly double those of 
1955, thus raising sales for the latest 
reported 12 months to a resoundingly 
solid $96.9 million, 35% ahead of the 
year before. 

Briggs, who along with Vice Chair- 
man Ralph Evinrude and their 
families own 43% of Outboard Ma- 
rine’s 2,138,484 shares, was obviously 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 
47; low, 311%. Dividend (1955-56) : $1.15. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1.60. Ticker symbol: 
OMM. 
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Millions of Dollars 
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AND CARBON CORPORATION 
UCC) 


1955 Annual Report Summary* 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT 
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1955 1954 
$1,187,153,197 $923,693,379 fee | ! Fe | 
1,207,883,693 946,174,299 1946 ‘47 48 ‘49 "50 '51 "52 °53 °54 '55 
Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General, ‘and 


Administrative Expenses or 804,255,363 668,418,442 Sales 
Depreciation and Amortization aie. 4 106.307.9111 93,712,849 
Interest on Promissory Notes...... 14,737,500 11,913,750 
Net Income Before Federal Income T axes 

and Renegotiation . 282,582,915 172,129,258 
Provision for Federal Income Taxes and Millions of Dollars 

Renegotiation 41,827.06 82,349,987 
Net Income ; 40,755,8! 89,779,271 
Net Income per Share ss 3.10 
Dividends Paid 72,381,985 








NET INCOME ly 
25 parse sian 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
Assets Be. go 
Total Current Assets... .. $677,219,203 $553,594,053 ; ee er eo 
Fixed Assets After Accumulated Deprecia- / INCOME TAXES | 

tion and Amortization. . 670,435,893 675,518,610 r—t _—— + 4 ++ 
Investments in Affiliates and Foreign Sub- i" | 

sidiaries ; wag ieee bea 17,508,524 15,862,794 ee ae —|\— T a ae ee 
Deferred C thi arges. 6,824,192 6,660,502 ba 
Patents, l l 0 Lak: 


eR ES aA 


$1,371.987.813  $1.251.635.960 1946 "47 "48 ‘49 '50 sr "52 "53 "54°55 
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in kee Net Income and Income Taxes 
Liabilities 





Total Current Liabilities. .............. $229,098,541 $156,946,120 
2.70% Promissory Notes 110.000.000 120.000,.000 = 
3.75% Promissory Notes............... $00,000,000 300,000,000 Millions of Dollars 
Capital Stock— 100 5 J 
28,499,319 shares (28,388,894 shares in | | 
1954) . 217,149,684 212,662,021 80 
627,300 shares (: 563,900 shares in 19! 54) 
held by the Corporation as col- | 
lateral under the Stock Pur- 60 | 
chase Plan for Employees. . . . 36,409,539 23,775,439 
29,126,619 shares (28,952,794 shares in 40 
1954) .. 253,559,223 236,437,460 
Less present amount of Agree- 20 
ments 35,891,641 23,419,484 a AS 
217,667,582 213,017,976 0 
Earned Surplus 515,221,690 461,671,864 1918'20 ‘25 ‘30 
$1,371,987,813 $1,251,635,960 
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*Copies of the complete 1955 Annual Report of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration will be furnished on request. Also available is an illustrated booklet 
that describes the products and processes of Union Carbide and tells how the 
Corporation’s research helps satisfy basic human needs. If you wish copies of 
these booklets, please write to the Secretary, Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries « Dynel Textile Fibers « Synraetic Oncanic Cuemicats *« Prest-O-Lite Acetylene 
Prestone Anti-Freeze « ELectromet Alloys and Metals « Haynes Stevute Alloys « Union Carbide + Linpre Oxygen 
Union Carine Silicones* BakeLite, VINYLITE, and Krene Plastics* NaTionaL Carbons* AcnEson Electrodes* Pyrorax Gas 
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: $165 Million of “a | 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA 
_ Products Sold During nas na 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 


13.3% 
RESINS, ADHESIVES, 
METAL POWDERS AND 
OTHER PRODUCTS 
16.7% 


--.a@ Great Year of Accomplishment 
for 14,800 
A-M Shareowners! 





NET SALES 


(Millions of Dollars—Pro forma) 


em 
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NET INCOME 


(Millions of Dollars—Pro forma) 


A Copy of the 1955 Annual Report 
of American-Marietta Company will be 
sent on request. Address Dept. 3 











AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


101 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Revelations in Progress Through Modern Research 
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“Shah 


1950 1951 1952 


pleased. Before taking off on a bird- 
photographing junket, amateur orni- 
thologist Briggs answered questions 
about the company’s $12-million, five- 
year expansion program and the fu- 
ture of motor boating. Warbled he: 
“How can I help but be optimistic?” 


UTILITIES 


SOUTHERN 
COMFORT 


Multiplying millions for ex- 

pansion is at last beginning 

to pay off for the Southern 
Company. 


BETWEEN two ridges of the Appala- 
chian foothills in north central Ala- 
bama runs the Coosa River. It isn’t 
much of a river. It’s under 300 miles 
long as the snake twists, and it’s nev- 
er made much of a mark on history. 
But currently it is one of the big 
Southern Co.* utility combine’s most 
valuable assets. 

Before the end of the year, unless 
the Federal Power Commission throws 
the switch, bulldozers will move in on 
the Coosa’s headwaters, gouging out 
the red Southern earth and toppling 
trees along the riverbanks, preparing 
the ground for one of the largest hy- 
droelectric projects ever attempted by 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 


high 211%; low, 17%. Dividen (1955): 90c. 
Indicated 1956 payout: $1. Ticker symbol: 
so. 
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a privately owned utility. What 
Southern Board Chairman Eugene A. 
Yates, 75, has underway is a 10-year, 
$110-million program involving four 
new dams and an addition to a fifth 
built many years ago. Target: a 395,- 
000 kilowatt hike in the Southern’s 
current 3.1-million kw. capacity. 

Number One. Serving most of Ala- 
bama and Georgia, parts of Mississip- 
pi and Florida through its four sub- 
sidiaries, Southern is already the 
largest electric utility in the South 
(1955 revenues: $209.5 million; net 
profit: $26.4 million). What with the 
accelerating pace of Southern indus- 
trial, agricultural, and _ population 
growth to support it, the company 
isn’t likely to lose out in the years to 
come to any of its fast-growing neigh- 
bors. Yardsticks of its phenomenal 
growth: since 1945, its generating ca- 
pacity, total electrical production, and 
revenues have more than doubled, but 
its profits have tripled. 

Such a spectacular rise unquestion- 
ably has its operating benefits—Yates 
now not only has an annual residen- 
tial consumption rate (3,023 kwh. per 
customer) well above the national 
average (2,755 kwh.), but also a well- 
balanced and more or less recession- 
proof load distribution (35% residen- 
tial, 29% industrial). But this expan- 
sion has also raised a hornet’s nest of 
new and difficult problems. 

Faced with a booming pestwar de- 
mand for power, Yates had to meet 
it quickly. Low-cost hydroelectric 
plants, whatever their long-term ad- 
vantages, not only involve high initial 
investment, but also take years to 
build. So Yates turned to steam, us- 
ing coal as fuel in Alabama where it 
is plentiful, natural gas in Florida and 
Mississippi where it was then, at least, 
relatively cheap. In the last twelve 
years, hydroelectric production has 
dropped from nearly 50% to 15% of 
the system’s total output. 

This gambit succeeded in keeping 
Southern abreast of the rising de- 
mand. But since steam power genera- 
tion is about four times as costly as 
hydroelectric generation, operating 
expenses began to mount. Coal- and 
gas-fueled plants, however, proved a 
very reliable source of power. During 
last year’s drought, for instance, 
Yates’ hydro facilities were forced to 
operate well below capacity. 

King Coal. Southern’s problems are 
scarcely unique in the utility indus- 
try, but Yates and his lieutenants 
have shown a rare talent for master- 
ing them. With two-thirds of South- 
ern’s generating plant under ten years 
old, Yates has been able to keep the 
lid on his per kwh. fuel costs. The 
growing proportion of steam genera- 
tion, complicated by rising prices of 


natural gas, is reflected, however, in 
Southern Co’s operating ratios. Over 
the past few years they have ranged 
uneasily between 71.8% in 1945 and 
77.5% in 1954. In some areas Yates is 
now paying 19 cents per MCF for nat- 
ural gas which two years ago cost 
only twelve. “Price trends and avail- 
ability,” he says, “indicate that the 
steam plants of the future will depend 
more and more on coal.” The transi- 
tion is already underway 
ago 66% of Southern’s steam 
was gas-fired; today 42% is 
Fortunately, as natural gas prices 
soared, coal prices declined. So Yates 
went after coal reserves of his own 
and also negotiated long-term con- 
tracts with regular producers. He lo- 
cated his generating plants close to 
mines at points where relatively cheap 
rail and water transportation is avail- 
able. The Gorgas plant near Birming- 
ham, for instance, abuts a coal mine 
which provides 20° 
fuel needs, 
Georgia 


Three years 
powel 


of the system’s 
while the 
subsidiary has concocted a 
unique barge-truck arrangement for 
transporting cheap Kentucky coal to 
its plant at Rome, Ga., now plans a 
steam plant within barging distance 
on the Tennessee River in Alabama 
Power territory. Though committed fo 
the time being to conventional fuels, 
Yates is looking into such future de- 


company’s 


velopments as low-temperature car- 
bonization of coal and atomic energy, 
just in case. 

Payoff and Payout. Having expanded 
to the tune of nearly $450 million 
since 1950, Yates plans another $90- 
million outlay this year, and compar- 
able amounts in the 
“Construction this 
magnitude,” he “will be made 
only because there is a ready market 


years to come 
expenditures of 


says, 


SOUTHERN’S YATES: 
the plowback paid off 
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|” FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


TV's living room entertainment has 
played hob with 20-Century - Fox's 
movie earnings at home. But boom- 
ing box offices in foreign lands have 
more than made up the difference. 





Total Film Rentals 





Domestic Rentals 








Oversea Rentals 
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for electricity to be produced and 
sold.” 
Southern’s market is unquestionably 


booming, but the expansion program 
has taken some toll on stockholders’ 
equity. Since 1948, the number of 
Southern shares outstanding has near- 
ly doubled. Yates likes to point out 
that book value has nonetheless risen 
from $7.28 to $13.31 a share, earnings 
from 91c to $1.35 a share. 

Until recently, however, dividend 
growth has been less impressive. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1954, payments were 
pegged at 80c annually. In March, 
1955, Yates boosted the rate to 90c, 
and this year to $1. The monumental 
expansion program was at last mak- 
ing itself felt on the balance sheet. 
Even better news for stockholders: 
no more equity financing expected be- 
fore 1958. 


MOVIES 


THE FOX FORMULA 


Now that 31,000 theatres are 
equipped for CinemaScope, 
20th Century-Fox is aiming 
to cash in on wide screen 
popularity. 


Lurep by advertisements announcing 
that “The New Era of Entertainment 
Is Here,” New Yorkers last month 
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trooped en masse to Broadway’s cav- 
ernous Roxy Theatre for the opening 
of the $118-million 20th Century-Fox 
Film Corp.’s* latest CinemaScope 55 
(mm.) effort, Carousel. 

Complete with Stereophonic sound 
and De Luxe color, Carousel was 
promptly hailed as “stunning.” Stun- 
ning or not, Fox is confident that its 
new picture—and the new policy it 
represents—will also herald a new era 
in its earnings, which fell from a rec- 
ord-breaking $3.04 per share in 1954 
to an estimated $2.35 last year. Fox’s 
1956 policy, starting with Carousel: 
to stick close to stories which have 
already been tried and tested on 
Broadway or in book form, and to 
screen them exclusively in Cinema- 
Scope. 


20th’s 24. Fox’s boss, President 
Spyros P. Skouras, 62, has scheduled 
24 films for release this year (com- 
pared with 21 last year, 18 in 1954). 
Almost all will be filmed from plots 
that are proven moneymakers. 

All will be in CinemaScope, which 
is actually cheaper to shoot than a 
“flattie.” Skouras is nevertheless pour- 
ing an average $2 million into each 
new flicker, compared with a $1.3- 
million average for his pre-Cinema- 
Scope “A” pictures. 

Broken Promise. The fact is that only 
now is CinemaScope beginning to live 
up to its early promise as box office 
magic. In 1953’s last quarter alone, 
when returns from its first Cinema- 
Scope epic, The Robe, began to pour 
in, Fox earned $1.13 a share, or most 
of the $1.65 per share profit it showed 
for the full year. The hit contributed 
heavily toward Fox’s record-high 
gross in 1954. But partly because not 
enough theatres in the U.S. and 
abroad were yet equipped to show 
CinemaScope, later wide screen of- 
ferings were box office duds. 


Top Twenty. Last year only three 
Fox films made the list of the U.S.’s 
top twenty box office magnets. Fox’s 
“domestic” (i.e., U.S. and Canadian) 
rentals slipped last year from $65 mil- 
lion to $56.3 million, while new 
CinemaScope installations and weak 
TV competition abroad helped Fox 
make up the loss. Foreign billings: $53 
million vs. $41 million in 1954. 

Skouras is confident, however, that 
this year the 31,000-odd theatres now 
equipped for CinemaScope will mean 
box office for his new fare. He can 
also count on royalties from oil wells 
on the Fox lot which began coming in 
late last year. Moreover, moviedom’s 
stiffest competitor, TV, is becoming a 
big buyer of films. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 
3154; low, 214%. Dividend (1955): $1.60. Indi- 
eated 1956 payout: $1.60 plus extra. Ticker 
symbol: TF. 
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MOVIES 


THE LION’S ROAR 


Loew’s hopes some charming 

music about production and 

overseas ex pansion may sooth 
stockholders’ discontent. 


LikE Daniel, Cinemogul Arthur Loew, 
58, is not afraid to tweeze a thorn 
from a lion’s paw—even though it’s 
a painful job. Currently, the thorniest 
annoyance in the paw of Leo, the 
Loew’s, Inc.* lion, is the sad state of 
Loew’s earnings compared with those 
of other moviemakers, and the un- 
happy state of mind of its share- 
holders. 

Last month, little more than a week 
before he was scheduled to beard 
stockholders at their annual meeting, 
President Loew tried some sweet- 
sounding music. In 1956-57, he an- 
nounced, Loew’s will pour $100 mil- 


lion into production of some 40 films | 


and expand its ownership of theaters 


and drive-ins in foreign countries. | 
Already realizing $50 million a year | 


(over 50% of total revenues) from 


overseas business, Loew now thinks | 
he can double the take before very 


long. 
Actually, cinemanalysts are inclined 


to think that Loew’s fanfare, like some | 


of its films, smacks a little too much 
of good old Hollywood schmaltz. Such 


an increase, they reason, would mean | 


that Loew’s would then realize over 
two-thirds of its income from foreign 
markets, a ratio, according to Variety, 
which most observers consider un- 
satisfactory. 

Also far from satisfactory were 
Loew’s latest earnings for the first 
fiscal quarter ended in December, 
which totaled a mere 5c a share vs. 
30c a year earlier. But Loew’s confi- 
dentially expects that returns for the 
first half will produce profits of 30c 
a share, albeit nowhere near the 64c 
it earned in the same period in 1955. 

Superlative Showmanship. While he 
was at it, Loew’s Loew also took 
pains to quash persistent rumors 
that MGM’s $200,000-a-year Studio 
Sachem Doré Schary is on the way 
out. “The studio is functioning in fine 
shape, it seems to me,” said Loew. “In 
fact, I would venture to say that 
[MGM’s upcoming releases] are the 
finest group of pictures in the com- 
pany’s history. This sounds like typi- 
cal showmanship exaggeration,” Loew 
conceded, “but I suppose there is no 
way of giving a superlative appreci- 
ation without the use of superlatives.” 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955- re ost 
2454; low, 1749. Dividend (1954): 80c; ( 
$1. Ticker symbol: LW. 
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WASHINGTON 


The Union Pacific Railroad provides 
excellent transportation in these 
eleven western states. 


Union Pacific representatives are scattered throughout the 
vast western empire served by the railroad. In addition to 
performing their various traffic duties, they act as our “eyes 
and ears.” 


Through their many contacts with civic groups, newspaper 
editors and business leaders, they know what is going on 
locally. We can ask them questions such as: “How’s the labor 
situation?”. . . “What about new building projects?”. . . and 
so on. 

This “on the ground” information supplements the wealth of 
factual data available at U.P. headquarters. We will gladly 
give you a confidential report on any area shown on the map 
if you are interested in establishing a western industrial site. 
Just ask your nearest U.P. representative, or contact— 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Reom 3%, Omaha 2, Nebraske 


eG UTPOSTS® 


pertinent 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Engineering in Action—a creative ap- 
proach that reaches out into many fields 
of engineering for new principles and new 
ways to apply them. . . for better perform- 
ance, lower cost, and longer life. 

Engineering in Action starts with a way 
of thinking—in laboratory research, field 
testing and manufacturing methods. It 
makes the name “Allis-Chalmers” a 
symbol of better living and better things 
to come. 


For copies of the 
Annual Report write 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Shareholder Relations Dept. 
1135 S$. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


PLANTS 


Beardstown, Illinois 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Harvey, lilinois 
Independence, Missouri 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
LaPorte, Indiana 
Norwood, Ohio 

Oxnard, California 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Springfield, Illinois 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
West Allis, Wisconsin 


Essendine, England 
Lachine, Quebec, Canada 


St. Thomas 
Ontario, Canada 


Power Equipment 
industrial Equipment 
General Products 
Construction Machinery 
Farm Equipment 

Buda 


Engineering in 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Sales and Other Income 
se EE eee > ESAS 


te it IRL, 5 ae aici wal heals AO «oko 
Percentage to sales and other income........... 


Earnings per Share of Common Stock 


Dividends Paid per Share of Common Stock... .. 


Shares Outstanding 
3.25% preferred stock 
4.08% preferred stock 
Common stock 


Dividends Paid 


Preferred stock—3.25% series.............. 


Preferred stock—4,08% series....... 
Common stock 

Share Owners’ Investment in the Business 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 


Book Value Per Share of Common Stock........... 


Working Capital... 


eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities. . . 


Number of Share Owners 
3.25% preferred ‘stock 


Py ONO igob cain so ov ccccccspeece 
CS Ee Se re 


Employes 
Number of employes 
Payrolls 4 


action 


HIGHLIGHTS 


$538,045,485 
34,774,217 


se 24,805,326 


4.6% 
6.05 
4,00 


39,511 
146,960 
3,944, 362 


wr 153,751 


787,527 
15,526,911 


18,647,100 
153,028,580 
120,455,193 

"292,130,873 

69.34 
258,895,488 


—T 4Al tol 


1,306 
841 
40,222 


40,182 
176,715,591 
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$495,310,486 
35,493,374 
26,130,430 
5.3% 

7.20 

4.00 


62,149 
299,204 
3,475,377 


320,157 
784,000 
13,421,584 


36,135,300 
124,833,471 
112,118,056 
273,086,827 

68.18 
263,751,912 
6.91 tol 


1,698 
1,303 
35,465 


33,865 
157,121,943 





1950 1951 1952 


The FORBES index 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? 
(FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? 
(BLS vas tte 1 , 








. How intensively are we working? (BLS 


3 
average weekly hours in re) 
4. Are people spending or saving? 
(FRB department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? 
(FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49 — 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 
tive figures for five components, all of which are 
subject to later revision.* 


1953 1954 1955 
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“Final figures for the five components (1947-49—100) 


Dec. 
130.0 


Jan. (55) Feb. 


Production ........ 


Mar. April May June July 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


131.0 
109.4 
100.8 
114.2 
149.4 


133.0 
110.9 
101.3 
108.4 
150.0 


135.0 
111.6 
102.0 
109.3 
150.0 


136.0 
111.8 
100.8 
115.3 
150.0 


138.0 
112.6 
102.0 
113.3 
150.0 


139.0 
112.8 
102.0 
112.3 
150.0 


140.0 
113.5 
101.0 
119.2 
150.0 


149.0 
113.8 
102.3 
115.4 
150.0 


141.0 
114.0 
102.8 
115.4 


143.0 
114.3 
103.0 
116.6 


144.0 
114.7 
103.3 
117.6 


144.0 
114.9 
103.5 
116.5 


Employment 113.3 
101.8 
111.9 


150.0 


Hours 
Sales .. 


Bank Debits 


150.0 159.3 165.4 159.5 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Letter to a Security Buyer 


Dear Sir: 

Question of whether “he will” or 
“he won’t” will be past history by the 
time this note reaches you. Not being 
omniscient, it would be simple for me 
to offer an obvious—but safe—gen- 
eralization: the higher the stock price 
level at the time of the announcement, 
the greater the possibility of shock. 
Or, conversely, the less the likelihood 
of a new burst of enthusiasm. But the 
easiest answer is not always the best 
answer—and ours is a business of 
risks. Thus, I’m going to preface my 
observations on the outlook with a 
minority opinion: no matter what the 
President, in his wisdom, decides to 
do, the reassuring medical report 
probably has shaken the market out 
of its lethargy. 

As you know, I’ve felt that even a 
decision not to run had been dis- 
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counted, that the 
next important 
price change will 
be on the upside of 
the market ledg- 
er. My reasoning 
lies partly in the 
field of elemen- 
tary psychology; 
in this super-charged, emotional at- 
mosphere, one is almost forced into 
the position of being an amateur psy- 
chiatrist. My diagnosis is really very 
simple: the speculative public has been 
expecting the “worst” for so long that 
they are emotionally prepared—and 
may even be relieved-—if it becomes 
an actuality. Moreover, anyone who 
has been equity-minded these post- 
war years knows that a mass psy- 
chosis never lasts indefinitely. Reason 
always returns, for capital demands 


use of the intellect rather than the 
emotions. 

In this connection, three significant 
market considerations immediately 
come to mind: (1) The January dis- 
illusionment probably has eliminated 
substantially all of the weak specu- 
lative interest. (2) With the nation 
seemingly hypnotized into a belief 
that the market’s fortunes are de- 
pendent only on news from Washing- 
ton, the buying must have been of 
better quality than the selling. (3) 
Matter of fact, the speculative uncer- 
tainty does not seem to have been 
translated into investment fear. Wit- 
ness the fact that January volume, on 
an annual basis, represented 14.7% of 
the shares listed, whereas in all of 
1955 the New York Stock Exchange 
“turnover” was 18.5% of all the list- 
ings. Thus, it seems to me that the 
technical position of the market is 
good, that its vulnerability is less 
than most persons appreciate. 

I dislike talking about the stock 
market in terms of politics. But this 
is an election year, and we have to 
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Sun of Canada Increases 
Policyholders’ Dividends 





Cost of insurance reduced for seventh successive 
year; record $761 million new business reported. 


A new sales record for the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada and a new dividend scale 
that will reduce the cost of in- 
surance to policyholders for the 
7th successive year have been an- 
nounced by George W. Bourke, 
President, at the Company’s 
85th Annual Meeting. New life 
insurance sold in 1955 amounted 
to $761 million, an increase of 
$65 million over the previous 
year. Much of this new insur- 
ance was purchased in the 
United States where the Sun 
Life has 37% of its business in 
force. Included in the new busi- 
ness figure was $244 million 
of group insurance, exceeding 
the high level of production of 
the previous year. Total Sun Life 
insurance in force now exceeds 
$6% billion. Dividend scales 
are being increased, and in 1956 
the Company will pay to its poli- 
cyholders dividends amounting 
to approximately $28 million. 

The report also reveals that 


Mr. Bourke pointed out that 
the record construction of new 
homes in the United States and 
Canada has been financed to a 
great extent out of the premiums 
paid by policyholders to life in- 
surance companies. Mortgage 
loans made by the Sun Life 
during 1955 amounted to 
$108,502,000 bringing the Com- 
pany’s total mortgage investment 
to $399,966,000. 

In his report, Mr. Bourke ex- 
pressed the belief that the high 
levels attained in the insurance 
business would be exceeded in 
1956, and that life insurance 
ownership would rise to a new | 
peak. “The public trust which 
the Sun Life enjoys today,” he 
declared, “is based not oniy on 
confidence in the Company, but 
also on the sound principles on 
which the industry at large is 
built. There is every reason for 
us to look ahead to continued 
public trust and to further suc- 
cess and achievement.” 





| recognize 





| eventually be 
| the label. 
| omy has become part of our national 
| scheme of living. Thus, the difference 
| between the two parties may be more 


| range view, 


the fact that the politica 
unknowns will persist long beyond 
March Ist. In this connection, you 
know the great regard in which I hold 
our President, and not just because 
Wall Street is traditionally Republi- 
can. I'm one of the few who thinks 
that all Americans vote as individuals, 
not as a block. In my opinion, ow 
President has earned a unique po- 
sition in history. He has reconciled 
the extreme elements in both parties 
and become a symbol of America’s 
greatness throughout the world. His 
unprecedented frankness while grop- 
ing for a decision alone justifies a 
place in the Hall of Fame. 

But, from the viewpoint of the cold- 
blooded security buyer, I wonder if 
the quality of the candidate may not 
more important than 
After all, a managed econ- 


ore of degree than intent. No one 
not even Labor—is anxious to change 


| the pattern of full employment. If 


this be true, and I think it is on long- 
the basic realities—which 
are good—must hold the key to com- 


| ing stock price trends. 


The evidence coming to hand 
strengthens my previously expressed 


| opinion that the business outlook is 
| good, that the second half, in partic- 
| ular, will be excellent. Impact of the 

individual industry readjustments 
| which were in prospect for 1956—as 
| they are in every year—is being felt 

now, not later. For example, the first 

half will carry the burden of what- 
| ever indigestion may have been 
| created by last year’s consumer buy- 


$42 million was paid to benefi- 
ciaries of deceased policyholders, 
| and $94 million paid to living 
policyholders and annuitants. 


A copy of Sun Life’s 
1955 Annual Report, including 
the President’s review of the 
year, is being sent to each policy- 
The $136 million paid in 1955 | holder, or may be obtained from 
brings the total paid by the | any of 100 of the branch offices | 
Company since its organization of the Company throughout 


to $3 billion. | North America. 
5 I ull W eeks | ing spree. Looking ahead, however, 
- | the indigestion is likely to be relative- 
of Investors Research Service! ly small and short-lived inasmuch 
Authoritative 6-page service which in- | 9S: (1) The consumer has a new 
cludes weekly technical ratings on 477 | Philosophy of spending future income 
Stocks and 45 Industry groups—PLUS | rather than saving for later purchases. 
our new Stock Selection Analysis and | (2) His standard of living is steadily 
Industry Group Review (our finest new | rising and there are always new prod- 
research development!) | ucts which tempt his purchases. (3) 
mAsiesttng tnrentment, Program hich, reveals ‘common | The sharp wage increases being 
klet analyzing stock selection methods by Fundamental and signed this year will more than offset 
the loss of overtime payments in a 


Technical methods which shows effect of PROPER TIMING! 
few industries, and disposable per- 


Clip $1 (or Check) to this Ad and Mail Today 
To—INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY, Santa Barbara, Calif. | sonal income should be at least 5% 
(Report F-4) greater than last year. (4) This back- 


NAME ground probably will be crystallized 
into a more aggressive buying attitude 
by the personal tax reduction which 
seems a very likely prospect before 
summer. 


complete 


PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS 





STATE 


In short, we seem to be experienc- 
ing a relatively painless, rolling re- 
adjustment. The two chief causes for 
concern—automobiles and building— 
will not engulf the remainder of the 


Tax- Deductible Travel 


EUROPE, LATIN AMERICA, AFRICA, ORIENT 
Explore business, professional, investrnent 
oppo portunities open to travelers overseas 
Special American Express services includible. 
Write for free Booklet F6 
WORLD INVESTMENT AND TRADE CORPORATION 


Sr 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable March 10, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at three ‘o’clock P.M. on 


8 Wilshire Court, San F February 27, 1956, 
. H. McHENRY, Secretary 


rancisco 25, Calif 











(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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Who Says United States Steel 
Is Too High? 


O you accept the prevailing opinion that United States 
Steel common is reasonably priced because it sells for 
only 8 times earnings and because the company is doing the 
best business in its history? If so you owe it to yourself to 
look into your entire investment program. Your capital is 
important. It can take care of you but it cannot take care of 
itself. Once lost, capital is hard to get back under today’s 
tax rates. In the management of your capital, unthinking 
acceptance of such bland appraisals as 8 times earnings 
or 10 times earnings can be disastrous. 


Do you remember 1929? At the peak of 1929, business 
was never better and National Steel sold for only 11 times 
earnings. Looking back, do you think it was cheap? At 
the bottom of 1932, business was never worse, and National 
Steel sold for 18 times earnings. Looking back, do you think 
it was high? The fact is that the price/earnings ratio of 
cyclical stocks is not normally constant. It varies. Normally, 
the price/earnings ratio of cyclical stocks falls as the 
earnings rise, and rises as the earnings fall. If that does 
not happen, a harmless-looking price/earnings ratio can 
conceal radical overvaluation at the top and radical under- 
valuation at the bottom. 


Another thing: not only is the price/earnings ratio itself 
variable, but each stock has its individual price/earnings 
ratio. Union Carbide does not sell at the same price/earnings 
ratio as Sears, Roebuck, or General Motors at the same 
ratio as Douglas Aircraft. Now the question is: how do 
you, busy as you are with your own business, keep track 
of this infinitely varied field of values that is the stock 
market? 

It cannot be done by ear. Only a rigorously objective 
study of the price relationship of the individual stock to its 
own earnings and dividends during all phases of its own 
business cycle can give you a reliable measurement of nor- 
mal value. The Value Line Ratings on 655 stocks offer 
such measurements. Derived by correlation analysis, they 
show how each stock has in the past twenty years fluctu- 
ated in price in response to concurrent changes in its earn- 
ings and dividends. Once determined, the price relationship 








is projected a year into the future on the basis of earnings 
and dividends estimated by the Value Line staff, one of the 
largest organizations of security analysts in the country. 

You can see for yourself, and at a glance, how far above 
or below projected normal the current price stands. If you 
wish to make an adjustment in your own mind for senti- 
ment, psychology, confidence or another New Era, you can 
at least measure objectively how much you are paying for 
such imponderables. 

Here is what one Value Line Rating of a stock (greatly 
reduced in size) looks like. (The name of the stock must be 
deleted, but will gladly be furnished on request.) 

In addition to indicating through its graphic Ratings the 
normal future price of 655 stocks, the Value Line Survey 


sends you a 600 word report and the vital statistics on 
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each of 55 stocks every week. In the course of 3 months, the 
entire list of 655 stocks (and 80 Special Situations also) 
will have been reported upon and the cycle will then start 
all over again. 

The current editions of the Value Line Survey analyzes 
20 leading steel stocks, 12 leading motion picture and 
amusement industry stocks and 9 finance company stocks. 


SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER * 


You are invited to receive this 64-page issue covering the 
leading Steel, Motion Picture and Finance stocks at no 
extra charge under this Special Introductory Offer. In 
addition, you will receive in the next four weeks new re- 
ports on over 200 other major stocks and 14 industries to 
guide you to safer and more profitable investing. Each 
stock is appraised as “Especially Underpriced,” “Under- 
priced,” “Fairly Priced,” “Fully Priced,” or “Overpriced.” 
Your bonus issue analyzes 41 stocks, including: 


Allegheny-Ludium 
Youngstown Sheet & T. Sharon Steel 
Jones & Laughlin Warner Bros. 
Colorado Fuel & iron Loew's 
ABC-Paramount Bethiehem Stee! 
Paramount Pictures Wheeling Stee! 
U.S. Steel Harbison-Walker 
Armco Steel National Steel 


Inland Steel C.1.7. Financial 
Commercial Credit 
Republic Steel 
20th Cent.-Fox 
Eastman Kodak 
Nat'l Theatres 
Stanley Warner 
and 18 others 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


Investment Advisers Since 1931 
THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 east 44TH STREET, NEW YorRK 17, N. Y. 
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EXTRA: In addition to receiving the 4 weekly editions of 
the Value Line Survey, and the 64-page issue covering 
Steel, Motion Picture and Finance stocks at no extra 
charge, you would also receive under this Special Offer 
a New Special Situation recommendation, Supervised Ac- 
count Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries and 4 Weekly 
Supplements. 


(Annual Subscription $120) *New subscribers only 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-56 


Value Line Investment Survey, Dept. FB-56 
Value Line Survey Building, 5 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


Enter my introductory subscription and send me all Value 
Line Survey Ratings & Reports, the Special Situation recom- 
mendation, Supervised Account report, Supplements and 
Fortnightly Commentaries issued in the next four weeks, at 
the special rate of only $5 (annual subscription $120). Also 
send me, at no extra cost, the 64-page edition featuring Steel, 
Motion Picture and Finance stocks. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


© Check here if you wish to subscribe for 6 months at $65. 
You would receive complete binder containing Ratings 
& Reports on all 655 stocks. 


_———————————————— 
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The forces controlling trends! 


Be informed. Know whether stocks 
are moving easier on the upside or 
downside. 

Write for Report F-28 covering pres- 
ent situation, together with other help- 
ful explanatory information pertaining 
to profitable market investing. 

Send $1 to cover costs or $5 for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not 
satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Original Publishers 
Price-Change-V olume Tabulations 


Daily releases from 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 








GRAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
All For $1 
Including 4 Issues 

See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 


Send $1 for Offer DD-25 
THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
333 N. Michigan, Rm. 528 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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® 

Provide check- 

room efficiency. 

End locker room 

evils—fit in any- 

where. Accom- 

modate 3 (or 6) 

persons per run- 

ning foot—coats, 

hats, umbrellas, overshoes. 

Lifetime welded steel construc- 

tion. Modern baked enamel 

finishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere. 

® VALET RACKS ® 

ment and complete for the office and the home 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO., ii2i W. 37th St, Chicage §, 1.5.0 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Atomic Energy and the Investor 


THe GENEVA CONFERENCE on the peace- 
ful uses of Atomic Energy last Au- 
gust revealed to the world the re- 
markable progress that had been 
achieved, and the public for the first 
time was apprised of the rapid strides 
made in the application of atomic en- 
ergy to the industrial field. 

This progress is most significant for 
industrial companies and, in turn, for 
investors who can look ahead and in- 
vest with confidence, for they now are 
assured of the growth of this dynamic 
industry. 

History has many parallels, and it is 
a fact that in the past, when new 
growth industries were in their early 
stages, opportunities for capital gains 
were greatest. 

As time passes and atomic energy 
becomes more widely adopted by in- 
dustry, the investment and capital ad- 
vantages now in effect will not be 
available later. 

It is generally agreed that the cost 
of nuclear power plants and thus 


| atom-generated electricity is sure to 
| decline drastically within the next 


few years. The Geneva Conference 
underscored the fact that even now 
much of the world could be served 
nuclear power 
plants of current design. 

This assures a rapidly rising reactor 
demand. It further means for indus- 
try generally that an economically 
practical source of power will be 
available for use in areas of the 
world where the lack of fuel barred 
industrial development before. 

The British Atomic Energy Author- 
ity reported that 18 atomic stations 
will be built to supply Britain’s elec- 
tricity. The first of these stations is 
nearing completion at Calder Hall and 
will begin operations in 1956. The 
second atomic power station at Doun- 
rey was described as of more ad- 
vanced design, “A Breeder Reactor.” 
It will operate on something of a per- 
petual motion principle; besides pro- 


ducing electricity, 
it will also create 
more nuclear ma- 
terial than it con- 
sumes in the proc- 
ess. This nuclear 
material will be 
used over and over 
again in a never-ending chain. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 
is building a reactor of the breeder 
design at its $55-million plant at 
Peekskill, N. Y. Since the reactor 
will produce most of its own fuel, the 
cost of fuel will be negligible com- 
pared to that of the other type re- 
actors. It appears that this type might 
emerge as the one of the five designs 
to be generally adopted. 

“Package” power reactors, which 
can be assembled and shipped or 
flown almost anywhere, are designed 
to produce 5,000 to 20,000 kilowatts of 
electric power. The market for this 
small nuclear power reactor is world- 
wide. 

The following companies derive the 
major portion of earnings from their 
established lines (which gives assur- 
ance of earning power), but for the 
advantage of growth potential and in- 
creased earning power, I believe that 
farsighted management and the in- 
vestor can profit best through the rev- 
olutionary growth and progress in- 
herent in the power of atomic energy. 

Abbott Laboratories has spent sub- 
stantial sums for research in the 
isotope field, and is now the only com- 
pany furnishing a wide range of 
radioactive materials to the medical 
profession. Construction was begun in 
February, 1955 on an addition to the 
company’s Oak Ridge _ radioactive 
pharmaceutical laboratories, which 
would more than double work space 
and triple potential output of isotopes. 

With a gradual growth in prospect 
for Abbott, this stock appears attrac- 
tive, as the market for Abbott prod- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 





ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Sepres. Che 


Capiteiiantion 
Funded debt—None 
$4 Cum. Conv. Pfd. Stock—100,918 shares 


Common Stock—3,739,819 shares. 


Dividend 


Yield 
39 $1.80 


4.6% 





‘Conett lia- 
bilities 


$ — 
23.82 
22.31 
22.41 
25.16 
21.09 


Current 
Assets 


$ — 
61.98 
61.78 
62.87 
68.53 
56.17 


Sales 


$44.9 
88.1 
88.1 
85.5 


Year 


1955* 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 84.4 
1950 73.5 
*Six months, 1955 


Net Working 


Earnings 
Capital per share Dividend 
(in millions) 
$ -— $1.13* 
38.16 2.21 
39.47 2.35 
40.46 2.25 
43.37 2.76 


35.08 2.91 


$1.80 
1.85 
1.80 
1.95 
1.95 
1.85 
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Get New Buy, 


Or Switch Ratings On 
These 157 Oil & Gas Stocks 


U. &. OIL STOCKS 


Amerada Petroleum 
American Maracaibo 
Anderson -Prichard 


Atlantic painting 
Aztec Oil & G 


Barber Oil Corp. 
Basin Oil of Calif. 
British Petroleum 
Byrd Oil Co. 


Cities Service Oil 
Coastal Caribbean Oil 
Colorado Oil & Gas 
Commonwealth Oil 
Continental Oil Co. 
Cons. Royalty Oil 
Cosden Petroleum 
Creole Petroleum 
Crescent Cor 

Crown Central Petrol. 


Delhi-Taylor Oil 
Douglas Oil of Calif. 
Drilling & Exploration 
Empire State Oil 


General American Oil 
General Crude Oil 


Great Lakes Oil & Chem. 


Gulf Coast Leaseholds 
Gulf Oil Corp. 


Hancock Oil 

Hiawatha Oil & Gas 
Holly Oil Corporation 
Honolulu Oil Corp. 
Humble Oil & Refining 
Husky Oil of Delaware 


International Petrol. 
Intex Oil Co 
Israel-American 1 
Israel-Mediterranean Oil 


Kern County Land 
Kerr-McGee Oil Indust. 
Kewanee Oil Corp. 


Louisiana Land & Exp. 


Magna Oil Corp. 
Manab! Exploration 
Maracaibo Oil Explor. 
Middle States Petrol. 
Midwest Oil Corp. 
Mission Corporation 
Mission Development 
Monterey Oil Co. 


Oceanic Oil Co. 
Ohio Oil Co. 


Pacific Western Oil 
Pancoastal Petroleum 
Panhandle Oil Corp. 
Pan-Israel Oil Co. 
Pantepec Oil Co. 
Phillips Petroleum 
Plymouth Oil Co. 
Pubco Development 
Pure Oil Co. 


Quaker State Oil Ref. 


Richfield Oil Corp. 
Royal Dutch Petroleum 


Seaboard Oil Co. 
Shame ~y & Gas 
Shell Oil C 

Signal Oil & Gas 
Sinclair Oil Corp. 


. of Ohio Co. 


Sun Oil Co. 
Sunray-Mid Continent 
Superior Oil of Calif. 


an oe Ranch Co. 

e 

Texas Suit Producing 
Texas Pacific Coast 
Texas Pacif. Land Trust 
Toklan Oil Co. 

TXL Oil Corp. 
Tidewater Oil 


Union Oil & Gas Corp 
Union Oil of California 
Universal Cons. Oil 


Venezuela Syndicate 


White Eagle Oil 
Wichita River Oil 
Wilcox Oil Co. 
Woodley Petroleum 


CANADIAN 
OIL STOCKS 


Ajax Petroleums 
Amurex Oil Co. 
Anglo-Amer. Explor 


Balley- gen oi 
Banff Oil, 
British- 1 oil 


Calgary & Edmonton 
Canada Oil Lands 
Canada Southern Pet. 
Cdn. Atlantic Oils 
Cdn. Devonian Pets 
Cdn. Homestead Oils 
Cdn. Petrofina 
Canadian Pipelines 

& Pets 
Canadian Prospect 
Cdn. Williston Minerals 
Canso Natural Gas 
Canso Oil Producers 
Central Explorers 
Central Leduc Oils 
Charter Oil Co. 
Cons. Mic Mac 


Devon-Leduc Oils, Ltd 
Dome Explor. (Western) 


Fargo Oils, Ltd. 


General Petroleums 
Great Sweetgrass Oils 
Gridell Freehold Leases 


Home Oil Co., pee. 
Hudson's Bay C 
Husky Oil & Refining 


Imperial Oil Co. 
Interprovincial Pipe 


Jupiter Oils, Ltd. 
Kroy Oils, Ltd. 
Liberal Petroleums 


McColl-Frontenac 
Merrill Petroleums 


National Petroleums 
New British Dominion 
New Superior Oils 
North Canadian Oils 


Pacific Petroleums 
Peruvian Oil & Minerals 
Prairie Oil Royalties 


Royalite Oil Co. 
Sapphire Petroleums 
Scurry-Rainbow Oils 
Security Freehold 
Trans Empire Oils 
Trans Mt. at Pipe L. 
Triad Oil Co 

United Oils 


Western Leaseholds 
Wilrich Petroleums 
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o You Know? 


¢ Which 38 of These 


U. S. and Canadian 


Dil Stocks Hold HIDDEN WEALTH Opportunities ? 
e Which 53 of these stocks should 


he SOLD AT ONCE? 


¢ Which 18 are Candidates for BIG 


1956 INVESTMENT P 


ROFITS ? 


GET THE ANSWERS NOW IN THIS PROFIT-POINTING 4-PART REPORT 


Big Profit Potentials 


are waiting for you in this 157 oil and 
gas stock list .. . if you KNOW what 
action to take and when to take it. 


New developments indicate sharp 
price advances ahead for certain is- 
sues a sidewise trend in others 

declining prices in still others. By 
holding and buying the right stocks 

. selling others—you can make big 
oil profits in the period immediately 
ahead and prevent losses 


How These Big Oil Profits 
Can Be Yours—By Knowing 
How And When To Act 


Our new 4-part study (described at 
the right) brings you all the facts you 
must have to fully profit from these 
BIG-VALUE — BIG-PROFIT OIL 
BUYS (with our ratings on these 157 
oil and gas stocks showing you the 
stocks we believe have unusual profit 
potentials in the market right ahead) 


In this report you will find all the an- 
swers to the questions above . you 
will learn about 15 stocks that look at- 
tractive for purchases within the next 
30 days . . . off-the-beaten-path issues— 
2 under $5—2 around $10—which we be- 
lieve have unusual profit potentials . . . 
a very special opportunity in one com- 
pany now on the verge of duplicating a 
previous similar discovery ich sent 
stock zooming 300% im 2 years . . . One 
of the off-the-beaten-path oils is a big 
“land play” with, we believe, tremendous 
possibilities at very little risk which 
can result in large and fast capital 
gains. 


OIL STATISTICS CoO., INC. 


Yes, send me at once: 


1. Your current ratings on 157 
oil and natural gas stocks. 


2. Three investment grade oils 
to buy for income and growth. 


Eight business-risk oils for 
de ae PRICE gains 
n 


4. 7 low-priced poised-for- 
profit oils. 


and your . STATISTICS BULLa- 
TIN and CANADIAN OIL 
PORTS my "ter @ period of 5 B.. -4 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 





Your 4-Part Report Brings You 


1. Complete BUY-HOLD-SWITCH RATINGS on 
all of the 157 American and Canadian Oils 
im this tist 
2. 3 INVESTMENT ws OILS TO BUY FOR 
a's = wth 


be 

up "om $71 
$150 today! 
8 BUSINESS-RISK OILS FOR VERY LARGE 
PRICE GAINS IN 1956—one of these oils 
looks as if it could match its recent 3-fold 
price surge within another two years’ time! 
7 LOW-PRICED, POISED-FOR-PROFIT OILS 
(Three Under $15. 3 $10, 2 Under 
$S)—all ‘‘double-your-money’’ prospects on 
big, dynamic American and Canadian oi! 
plays. 











YOU GET THIS 4-PART REPORT PLUS A 
5 WEEK TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY $5 


Right now some of these poised-for-profit oil 
are already beginning to climb, so don't miss 
out—send today for your 4-Part BIG-VALUE 
~BIG-PROPFIT OIL BUYS Special Report 
eek trial er + 6X to the famed 

CS BULLETIN and the 

CANADIAN OIL REPORTS for only 


These confidential bulletins are recognized 
throughout the world as authorities on oll 
and gas stocks. Banks, insurance companies, 
brokers, estate and trust funds depend on 
them. 


$5.00! 


YOUR 5 WEEK TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION WILL BRING YOU: 


Oil Statistics Bulletin: 
The recognized authority for inv 
and natural gas securities with 
ports and graphs on all major 
their stocks 

You get the story behind the company 
earnings, its potential opportunities as well « 
a report of the market action of the stock and 
our recommendations th hedging 


Canadian Oil Reports: 
Reports on Canada’s unusual 
for the investor prepared by 
Canadian oil stocks 
rings you the reasons behind our non- 
recommendations which are made 
thorough research by our staff. These 
advices can be worth thousands of dollars to 
you in added profits. 


estors in ol) 
complete re- 
companies and 


opportunities 
pecialists ir 


Babson Park 57, 
Mass. 
Check: 
C) I enclose $5 Please bill me 
Name 
Street 
City — ~ Zone State 85 


MAIL TODAY TO GET THIS PROFIT-POINTING 
REPORT BEFORE THESE BUY STOCKS ADVANCE 








Stocks to > Buy 
and | 
Stocks to Sell 


in this election year 


Profit or Loss 
depends on action 
NOW 


Babson’s latest release—Just off the 
Press—will give you definite stocks 
| and bonds which present favorable 
opportunities in this election year— 
whether your objective is income, ap- 
preciation, or capital gain. It also | 
lists stocks which should be switched | 
into others, better suited to present | 
| conditions. The report will include: 





© 9 Bargain Stocks—priced behind the 
market—some are low-priced 


@ 12 Stocks for Income yielding 5% 
to 7% 


@ 3 Tax-exempt bonds 
@ 9 Stocks for capital gain or growth 


@ 5 Defensive stocks—Hedge against 
1956 uncertainties 





5 Insurance stocks with profit pos- 
sibilities 


50 Stocks which 
SWITCHED 
BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 


If you reply a otis 
extra cost, 


should be 


also 
FIDENTIA 


et, without 
REPORT 


pa <" ELECTION. YEAR INVESTMENT 


All for $1.00 


This valuable opinion, on what action you 
should take in this election year—from the 
Country's oldest personal investment advisory 
organization—can yours for only $1.00 
to cover cost of preparation and mailing. 
Act now! It may mean thousands of dollars 
to you! 
MAIL THIS AD WITH $1.00 


WRITE DEPT. F-49 


BABSON’S 
REPORTS 


si inaitatied Hills 82, Mass. 





| late September, and the longer 








emotional 











CASH AVAILABLE 


Small or large sums quickly available for 
expansion, inventory build-up, additional 
plant and equipment, new ventures, work- 
ing capital and other business needs. Un- 
usual financing arrangements give you in- 
creased profit, capital gain potential, other 
special tax advantages. For full details on 
where and how to get this financing from 
15 major sources and on using it profitably 
see HOW TO RAISE CASH, a 126-page 
research study by well-known Chicago fin- 
ancier, Arthur H. Richland. This study 
may be obtained for 10 days’ free examina- 
tion, and if you decide to keep it the cost 
is $12.50. Write to Institute for Business 
Planning, Inc., Dept. IBH-19, at 2 West 
13th Street, New York 11, N. Y., for your 
free-trial copy. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


Should Wane 


Emotional Political Influences 


Recarp.ess of what President Eisen- 
hower decides to do, the emotional 
influence of his decision should wane 
after the announcement. We have 
been thinking about this matter since 
we 
think about it the more progress we 
make in adjusting to it. 

The statement of the physician, re- 
leased after the close of the market 
February 14th, rather strongly indi- 
cated that the President might seek 
a second term. The stock market hap- 
pened to be in an oversold technical 


| position. While stocks opened much 


higher the next morning, the best 
prices in most cases were made at 
the opening. The effect on prices 
was not as pronounced as most people 
had expected. 

It is my opinion that from now on 
political influences will 
cause smaller price changes in stocks. 
I think that the adjustment in prices 


| (and in psychology) which has taken 
| place since last summer has been 
| all to the good, preventing excesses 
| which otherwise might have occurred 
| in both business 
| trends. 
| markets can be dangerous, and we 
| are fortunate 


investment 
“confidence” 


and 
These so-called 


that last summer’s 
boom was nipped before it came into 


full bloom. 


Keep in mind the “support” areas 


| and the “supply” areas in the DJ In- 


dustrials. It looks to me as if it 


| would be hard to go through 430-440 


on the downside and not easy to go 
through 480-490 on the upside. I 


| would feel like doing some selling 
| if the 490-500 area should be reached 


soon. I would feel like stepping up 
buying programs at around 440-450. 

In the opinion of many experienced 
stock buyers, yield (income return 
on price) is a better measure of the 
level of the stock market than the 
level of any of the stock averages. 
The yield on Moody’s 200 stocks in 
January averaged 4.21%, which com- 
pares with 4.21% in February and 
March 1955, and compares with 3.91% 
in August. Yields have improved as 
a result of increased dividends as 
well as because of lower prices. 

Compare these yields on individual 
issues in the table on page 43. 

The importance of this tabula- 
tion, which is merely illustrative, is 
that stocks are considerably cheaper 
than they were. The adjustment, 
since last July and August, has made 
more progress than the averages 
suggest. Now that General Railway 
Signal has retired all of its for- 


by L. O. HOOPER 


mer preferred 

stock, the com- 

pany’s only capital 

consists of 337,587 

shares. Since the 

stock lately has 

been selling around 

64, the stock mar- 

ket appraisal of the company is about 
$21.6 million. This is the second 
largest factor in the production of 
signalling devices for the railroads, 
making such things as signalling and 
switching equipment for classifica- 
tion yards, car retarders, interlocked 
communications systems and cen- 
tralized traffic control devices. The 
big economy drive in the railroad 
industry today looks toward central- 
ized traffic control (fewer main line 
tracks) and improvements in classifi- 
cation yards—hence the earnings and 
new orders of GRS are in a decided 
up-trend. 

The company apparently earned 
about $4.25 a share last year and 
should show much more in 1956 and 
in 1957. General Railway Signal’s 
shares look more interesting to 
me than the shares of any of the 
car builders. The stock would ap- 
pear to be on a $3.00 dividend basis. 
It paid $2.00 regular and $1.00 extra 
in 1955. Small capitalization makes 
possible a fast increase in per share 
earnings. 

Those who are looking for long- 
term capital gains will be interested 
in the December 31st, 1955 portfolio 
of Massachusetts Investors Growth 
Fund which on that date had nearly 
$79 million invested in carefully se- 
lected “growth” stocks. The largest 
items in market value (all over $3 
million) were in Aluminium, Ltd., 
Reynolds Metals, du Pont, Seaboard 
Oil, Texas Pacific Coal & Oil, Kim- 
berly-Clark and Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing. The largest indus- 
try concentration was in the oils and 
electrical equipments. The bulk of 
the oil stocks were issues like Am- 
erada, Louisiana Land, Seaboard Oil, 
Skelly and Texas Pacific Coal & Oil; 
there were no “giant” petroleum 
companies in the list. The largest 
item among the electrical equip- 
ments is McGraw Electric; the high- 
est representation in the drugs is in 
Pfizer; in the papers, Kimberly- 
Clark; in the insurance shares, Lin- 
coln National Life; and among the 
specialties, Dixie Cup, Filtrol, Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing and In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration. 
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The momentum of __bearishness 
easily can carry the thinking of in- 
vestors too far on the downside just 
as the momentum of bullishness car- 
ries thinking too far on the upside. 
A case in point is the automobile 
shares. This industry produced more 
cars than it sold last year, and this 
year must sell more cars than it pro- 
duces—so there is widely publicized 
curtailment of production. Actually, 
the demand for cars still is good— 
and it must continue to be good so 
long as we wear them out at the rate 
of 5 million or so a year and con- 
stantly need more of them to serve 
our growing and more widely dis- 
persed population. 
General Motors recently has been 
down from 54 to 43 (over $3 billion 
on 275,140,965 shares), Chrysler from 
101% to 7142 ($261 million on 8,705,- 
215 shares) and Ford Motor from 70 
to 61 ($481 million on 53,461,470 
shares). 

The proper way to evaluate these 


motor stocks is not on the basis of | 


the record earnings for the fourth 


quarter of 1955 or on the basis of | 
the probably much lower earnings | 
for the first quarter of the following | 
year, but on the basis of average | 


earning power over a period of some 
years. 





Yield at Yield at | 
1955 Prices | 


High Feb. 14 
Allis-Chalmers 
American Optical 
American Radiator 
Armco Steel 


wt 
wo weno 


Carey, Philip 
Chrysler 
Commercial Credit 
Diamond Match 


Duquesne Light 
Foremost Dairies 
Great Northern 
Industrial Rayon 


International Harvester 
Johns-Manville 


Kelsey-Hayes 
Lily Tulip 


McGraw Electric 
Pullman 


Republic Steel 
Rockwell Spring 


St. Joseph Lead 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Pacific 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 


Timken Roller 
United Fruit 
U. S. Steel 
Woolworth 


wees SSss sv SBS Ss RS S¥8S BSB SSB: 
PNM PRN TS WW ND SS VTE PWR BUN: 


NeOowW BON OM WE BH BO KN SOW 


MOtSwW AAAD Ko HH HH Ch SHEW KRU HK WUO 


AANA NNIMD NN DE ON TN DHMH NNN mon 





Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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Don’t forget that | 
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WH y poor action 
of STEELS ? 


If you hold U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, Armco, Inland, 
Jones & Laughlin, National, Republic, Youngstown 


—you will be interested in this Report— 


Whenever stock market action does not jibe with surface indications—there is 
justifiable cause for doubt. When reported earnings are at record breaking levels— 
as in the case of the Steels—when company officials are highly optimistic (or profess 
to be)—when a group of stocks is very modestly appraised relative to large earnings— 
when all such factors seem to fall flat marketwise after large advances—presumably 
there is something to ponder. 


The Drew Studies, predicated on such considerations, always look behind the news 
of the moment to sub-surface stock market indications which usually foreshadow coming 
events. Specifically, the poor action marketwise of the leading steel stocks is analyzed 
in two recent Drew Reports and specific action suggested in regard to Armco, Bethlehem, 
Inland, Jones & Laughlin, National, Republic, Youngstown and U. S. Steel. 


These Reports—together with the latest issue—will be sent without charge with month's 
trial of Drew Market Action Analysis at a nominal charge of $5—$8 if you would prefer 
the trial to cover the next nine weeks. (That is one half to one third the regular sub- 
scription rates.) 


DREW INVESTMENT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Garfield A. Drew, Pres. 


HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving analysis and opinion 
on investment bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that are well managed, 
have good earnings prospects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. . . . We specialize in these stocks selling under $5.— 
A. J. G. of Westport, Conn., writes: “J now take 4 other services, 
but yours is one of the best I have seen for the small investor.” 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Write for a full month’s 
trial subscription. See for yourself how you may benefit from 
“hidden” stocks that may show unusual profits on just a small 
investment. Selected Securities Research, Inc. Dept. F-35, 
Seaford, New York. 


TENNESSEE* 
GAS 


TRANSMISSION 
COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





ORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


The regular quarterly dividend of 35c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock, payable April 2, 1956 to stockholders 
of record on March 2, 1956. 

J. E. IVINS, Secretary 


DIVIDEND 
NO. 34 





BOSTON, MASS. 








STOCKS 


ARE 
“The Insiders” 
Buying 
9 


When “the insiders”—that is, offi- 
cers, directors and holders of large 
blocks of a company’s stock—are will- 
ing to back up their optimism with 
dollars and buy THOUSANDS OF 
SHARES in their respective compa- 
nies, these substantial purchases afford 
the best possible proof of their confidence 
im the future of these stocks. FINANCIAL 
WORLD has just compiled from official 

rces (see Feb. 22 issue) a new list of 81 
COMPANIES WHOSE SHARES INSIDERS 
HAVE BEEN BUYING in recent months, 
totals ranging from 3,500 to more than 700,- 
000 shares. These consolidated reports of 
WHAT THE INSIDERS ARE BUYING are 
now published every 2 or 3 months in FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD, and assume added signifi- 
cance and value when compared with reports 


STOCKS 
WITH FIRST CLAIM 
ON PROFITS 


Do you recognize certain definite ad- 
vantages of owning shares in DEBT- 
FREE companies with only one class 
of stock, ALL NET EARNINGS, after 
taxes, accruing to SHARE OWNERS, 


for dividends or future growth? Don’t miss 
FINANCIAL WORLD’S new study of ‘114 
STOCKS WITH FIRST CLAIM ON PROFITS” 
—all rated “‘B’’ or better by our ‘“‘Indepen- 
dent Appraisals”’: 76 rated ““B’’; 38 rated “B 
plus’”’ to “A plus.”’ 

Of these “‘First-Claim Stocks” 82 paid divi- 
dends 20 to 49 years; 19 paid dividends 50 
to 104 years without a break . . . Most yields 
liberal: 38 yields 5°, to 5.9%; 35 yields 6°, 
to 8.7% ... 60 of these stocks recently priced 
30 to 59; 25 under 30. . . 20 Issues STARRED 
as being in ABOVE AVERAGE POSITION in 
TODAY’S MARKET. 


To get our numerous aids to greater 
investment success in 1956, return 
this “ad” with $5 (or ask us to bill 
ou) for next 18 weekly copies of FINANCIAL 

ORLD (Big $7 Value for $5) and receive 
also ‘‘114 STOCKS with FIRST CLAIM on 
PROFITS,” 20 STARRED in ABOVE- 
AVERAGE POSITION; and “Planning Your 
Investment Portfolio for 1956”’ in addition 
to next FOUR copies of 64-page fact-finding 
*“INDEPENDENTAPPRAISALS” supplement. 
Besides digest of New Reports on 1,970 stocks, 
this monthly ket stock guide tells you 
our INVES ENT RATING on CH 
STOCK so you can reach wiser decisions as to 
"ater, and whether to dispose of any 
stocks. 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly 
subscription ($11 for six months) for com- 
plete 4-PART Investment Service, including 
extras offered above, PLUS current Annual 
$5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL, 4ist 
Edition to assist you in judging relative 
stock values. Money Back in 30 Days if not 
satisfied. 


FREE! IF YOU SEND PAYMENT 
NOW, saving us expense of billing you, we 
will send you Free copy of Newly-Published 
Investor’s Handbook, ‘“THE KNOW-HOW 
ae ae agg # IN pecunrTes,” 
outlining t sic neiples and Proce- 
d of Successful Suvectine. 


FINANCIAL WorRLD 


53 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
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B STOCK ANALYSIS 


Earnings Prospects for 56 


A coop share of the great bull market 
of the past 18 months was rightly at- 
tributed to the so-called confidence 
factor. Widespread faith in the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s competence 
and fairness towards business, togeth- 
er with the belief that this Admini- 
stration was likely to stay in office 
until the end of 1960 resulted in an 
exceptionally liberal evaluation of 
present and prospective earnings. 
This confidence factor has been some- 
what shaky ever since the President's 
heart attack cast a dark shadow of 
doubt over the probability of a second 
term. His final decision may be known 
by the time this issue of Forses 
reaches the reader. 

Confidence, however, is only one of 
the several factors which determine 
stock prices. Business prospects in 
general and likely earnings of in- 


| dividual corporations in particular are 


just as important. Obviously, all 
prognostications in this field which 
extend over a period of more than six 
months are subject to a fairly wide 
margin of error, but tentative guesses 
can at least be of some help in eval- 
uating the market outlook. 

This will be an uneven year. Al- 
ready there has been a detinite slow- 


down in some industries, while others 


are still headed for new records. For 


By HEINZ H. BIEL 


the economy as a 
whole it will be a 
year of consolida- 
tion rather than 


further expansion. ” 
Unless general con- 
fidence is upset by 

political develop- 

ments, and unless more serious weak- 
nesses not previously recognized 
are creeping into the economy, eco- 
nomic expansion should resume by 
1957. 

So much publicity has been given to 
production cutbacks in the automobile 
industry and the accumulation of un- 
sold cars, that investors tend towards 
a too pessimistic view of the industry 
With most of the 57 models to be in- 
troduced in the third quarter, the 
final quarter will have a decisive 
bearing on 1956 results. GM should 
be able to earn at least $3.50 a share 
(vs. $4.30 last year), permitting per- 
haps a 25c year-end extra in addition 
to the regular $2 rate. Chrysler’s 
earnings, always more volatile, may 
slip from $11.49 last year, but most 
probably not below a respectable $7 
a share. Dividends will be at least $3. 
more likely $4 a share. 

The automobile parts makers will 
show similar declines, but the more 
diversified companies should stand up 
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well. Bendix Aviation’s income is 


estimated at $5.25 to $5.50 a share 


(vs. $5.75 in 1955); Borg-Warner 
about $4.50 and Thompson Products 
perhaps only a shade less than the $4 
estimated for 1955. A decline of 
roughly 10% seems to be in the cards 
for Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass. Any 
one of these companies, however, is 
likely to pay at least the same amount 
of dividends as last year. 

The building industry will experi- 
ence a letdown of only modest pro- 
portions, since the indicated decline 
in home construction may be offset 
not only by increased public construc- 
tion, but by home improvements and 
renovations. Net income of compa- 
nies likes U.S. Gypsum, Johns-Man- 
ville, National Gypsum and American 
Radiator should hold within 10% of 
last year’s levels, and here again I do 
not foresee any reduction in dividend 
payments. Cement companies will 
continue to do very well. 

The major steel companies are al- 
most certain to report higher earnings 
for at least the first half of 1956. The 
possibility of a steel strike in mid- 
summer casts a shadow over third- 
quarter prospects, while the final 
quarter can hardly show much of a 
gain over the superb results of last 
year’s fourth quarter. Over-all, the 
steel industry can look forward to 
another very good year, and dividends 
will be higher rather than lower. 

Even though the price of copper is 
not likely to hold at current peak lev- 
els throughout the entire year, the 
average price should be higher than 
in 1955. Moderately higher earnings 


and dividends are in prospect for | 


Anaconda, Kennecott, Phelps Dodge 
and American Smelting. The alumi- 
num industry will continue to ex- 
pand, although at a somewhat slower 
pace. 

Recent outstanding performance of 
the oil group reflects the favorable 
prospects for higher earnings—about 
10%—and larger dividends. Similar 
gains seem to be indicated for chem- 
ical companies, although I am not as 
confident that the entire industry will 
do as well. 

A high backlog of orders seems to 


assure a good year for the makers of | 


machinery and railroad equipment. 
Because of their sharply cyclical 
character, stocks in this group are not 
well suited for the average investor. 
Usually the best policy is to sell them 
when prospects look the rosiest. 
Despite the indicated decline in re- 
quirements for original equipment, 
the tire industry’s earnings will be 
well maintained and there is no ques- 
tion as to the safety of present con- 
servative dividend rates. U.S. Rubber 
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FOR A SPECULATION WE RECOMMEND 


OLD HICKORY COPPER 


Approximately $1.50 per share 


Recently Lewisohn Copper moved from $1.50 to $10 high 


Can Old Hickory Copper Duplicate 
Market Performance of Lewisohn Copper? 


@ A major mining revival is under way in Mexico as a result of new laws that have 
just gone into effect. (New York Journal of Commerce, January 26, 1956) 


Recently acquired on very favorable terms, 100% 
producing property of great promise at Caborca, Sonora, Mexico 


content runs very high 


interest in Caborca Mine, a 
Ore grade 


New engineer's report shows ore bodies much larger than anticipated 


The vein is of in 


icated bonanza proportions; width 32 feet. Indicated surface 


length about 4,000 feet. Predicted depth: 2,000 to 5,000 feet 
Management plans project a mill of 5,000 


100 ton-a-day mill nearing completion 


tons a day capacity 


Advantageous low cost Mexican labor averages about 1/10 cost of comparable 


U. S. labor 


Increasing demand for copper at rising prices should mean profitable future for 


Old Hickory. 


Top-drawer management further increases insurance of success 


Company has strong cash position. 


Send Coupon for FREE Report 


.------ GENERAL INVESTING CORP. ------.- 


80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me new report on Old Hickory Copper Company 


Name 


Tel. Bowling Green 9-1600 
F-3-1 


(Please print full name clearly) 


Address 











CANADA IS 
AWAKE! 


Investment opportunities in Canadian 
securities offer impressive growth possi- 
bilities. Alert and well-guided investors 
have made fortunes in the fabulous 
mining discoveries of Canada. Canada 
now ranks as the fourth greatest trading 
nation in the world. 


The CANADIAN STOCK LETTER offers 
weekly analyses and recommendations of 
the most promising mining and oil issues, 
as well as industrials, listed on Canadian 
Exchanges. 


In order to acquaint you with the unusual 
investment opportunities existing in Can- 
ada the CANADIAN STOCK LETTER 
offers to new subscribers only for only 
$1.00 the following reports: 


1. TEN IMPORTANT BASE METAL 
STOCKS 


. AMERICAN TRADED CANADIAN 
STOCKS 


. MAP OF URANIUM FIELDS 
. 1955 ANNUAL MINING REVIEW 
Plus 
FOUR WEEKS OF THE 
CANADIAN STOCK LETTER 
Send your trial subscription NOW to: 


The CANADIAN STOCK LETTER 


Dept. DC 


19 S. La Salle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 








| 
| 
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How Barron’s Helps You 


BUILD 
INVESTMENT 
SUCCESS 


17 Weeks’ Trial... Only $5 


If you want to build investment success, let 
Barron's bring you the facts that will help 
you separate good investments from bad in- 
vestments—so that you will increase your 
investment income and build your capital. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. What's more, you are 
shown how these investment values are 
changing, week by week, as the result of 
current political and economic developments 
Thus Barron's not only helps you pick good 
investments now, but also keeps you cur- 
rently informed of new trends that could lead 
to investment opportunities or to investment 
pitfalls. 

No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron's. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. It is 
the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and has 
full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized informa- 
tion in serving you. 

Barron’s subscription price is $15 a year, but 
you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. This trial 


| subscription brings you: 


Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs with 
greater understanding and foresight ; the im- 
vestment implications of current political and 
economic events . . . the porcpesss e you must have 
to anticipate trends and grasp profitable invest- 

t opportunities. 

a See Tor yourself how important Barron's can be 
to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 17 
weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and send it 
today with your check for $5; or tell us to bill you 
Address: Barron's, 392 Newbury Street, Boston 
15, Mass F-31 








T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


& 
OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of 
principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 


per share without addition of 
any sales load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 





| growing at a rate of 7.9% 
| 4% for the U.S. Over there labor is 


| cheap, taxes are low and profit mar- 





| Eck, Jr., 








People 60 to 80: 
Tear Out This Ad 


. and mail it today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take care of 
final expenses without burdening 
your family. 


You handle the entire transaction by 
mail with OLD AMERICAN of KAN- 
SAS CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and age. Mail to Old 
American Ins. Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. 
L309N, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘UP 20,700%- 


Yes, in a 4 yone r Ts R.E.O. WARRANTS 
showed the al percentage gain, a $500 in- 
vestment oaPpreciating to $104,000. The WAR- 
RANTS hfield Oil, Tri- Continental and 
Atlas Corp. had comparative rises. NTS 
move faster and further than any ‘os type 
of security. 

If you are interested in capital 

appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 


by Sidney Fried. 

It discusses Warrants in their different 
explores many avenues of their 
chase and sale—describes curren 
in Warrants. 

For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. F-54, 220 Fifth 
“Y. or send for 





nhases— 
rofitable pur- 
opportunities 


Avenue, New York 1, 
free descriptive folder. 

















> SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 
EARN 


Paid Quarterly on Multiples of $100 : 
FUNDS RECEIVED BY THE 
15TH EARN FROM THE 1ST. 


FIRST 
WE ‘STE RN SAVINGS 


ATIO 


Te TT LIC 


current rate-per annum : 





THE FUNDS 


| OUTSIDE U.S.A. 


Dynamic as the U.S. economy is, com- 


| pared to the burgeoning growth of the 


rest of the free world it is almost 
sluggish. According to the United Na- 
tions, industrial production abroad is 
a year vs. 


gins high. So it occurred to Manhat- 
tan Analyst-Economist John C. Van 
40, that the free world out- 
side the U.S. was ripe for American 
investment dollars. 

Van Eck went to work to organize 
a mutual fund to put dollars to work 
abroad, the first for general invest- 
ment. Not that the private U.S. in- 
vestor has not played with the idea of 
buying shares in foreign companies. 


| But distance, language barriers and 
| currency 


restrictions have often con- 
spired to keep his investment capital 
at home. Van Eck and his associates 


| came up with a fund designed to take 
| care of all these mundane restrictions, 


and at the same time bring home to 


| U.S. speculators some of the likeliest- 
| looking foreign blue chips all trussed 
| up in a convenient package. 


International Investors, Inc. (or 
Triple I, as Van Eck likes to call it) 
was begun last August for just that 
purpose, but up to now its shares have 
been sold on a private basis. Van Eck, 
who has long believed that the public 
is ready for such a fund, feels sure 
that the fund is also ready for the 


| public. 


Incentives Overseas. Members buy 
shares in Triple I based on a price de- 
termined twice each business day, 
which mirrors the fund’s net asset 
value plus a sales charge (e.g., on 
purchases of less than $5,000, the sales 
fee is 834%; on more than $250,000, 
242%). Last month Triple I was being 
quoted at $9.58 a share. 

Under its bylaws, International In- 
vestors must keep at least two-thirds 
of its assets in foreign securities, and 
not more than 5% in securities of any 
one issuer (sole exception: the US. 
Government). In addition, it may not 
put more than 5% of its assets in any 
company with less than three years of 


: | | continuous operation. 


With 50% of Triple I’s total assets 
plowed into overseas investments, 
shareowners stand to benefit from 
some liberal tax provisions for foreign 
investors in Section 853 of the U.S. 
Internal Revenue Code. These enable 
such shareholders to deduct from 
their U.S. income tax whatever sums 
are withheld by foreign govern- 


ments. Or, if it works out to his ad- 
vantage, a Triple I shareholder can 
deduct the foreign tax from his gross 
income. In effect, he can therefore 
take the same deductions he would if 
he were an individual foreign investor. 
The difference—and convenience—is 
that Triple I does his stock buying for 
him. 

Foreign Portfolio. Among Triple I’s 
blue chip holdings: 10,000 shares of 
West Germany’s largest chemical 
company, Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G., 
whose 1954 sales were 18% over the 
year before and which owns 50% of 
the U.S.’ Mobay Chemical Co.; 400 
shares of Britain’s Courtaulds, Ltd., 
the free world’s largest producer of 
rayon staple, now pushing a vast ex- 
pansion program; 200 francs of Nestle 
Alimentana, Switzerland’s famed 
chocolate producer; 200 shares of 
South Africa’s gold-mining West Wit- 
watersrand Areas Ltd. Geographical- 
ly, 19% of Triple’s I’s holdings are in 
Canada, 12% in western Europe, 5% 
in Africa, 3% in Japan. About 10° of 
its capital is invested in food stocks, 
5% in textiles, 3% in utilities, 3° in 
forest products, 9.5% in mining. 


TRIPLE IS VAN ECK: 


blue chips from abroad 


Much-travelled John Van _ Eck 
served two years with Royal Dutch 
Petroleum in London and four years 
with Morgan Stanley. His father, 
Dutch Baron Jan C. Van Panthaleon 
Van Eck, now retired in California, 
serves as a director of the board. “Al- 
though our management has faith in 
the continuing economic growth of the 
free world outside the U.S.,” he 
cautions, “no one, of course, can pre- 
dict the future, and there is no assur- 
ance that management’s opinions will 
prevail.” But, he adds: “I certainly 
believe in it.” 
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on Persone! Savings, Trust Funds, 


PAID BY 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Anv Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION %& 
He All accounts insured by Federal Agency 3 
* te Fully Protected Mail Program ; 
Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information. 
NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE : 
INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. Inc. 3 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Har- 
vester Company have declared 
quarterly dividend No. 164 of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock payable April 16, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 15, 1956. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 











Southern California 


Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 187 
60 cents per shore. 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 36 

27 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able March 31, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record March 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, March 31. The Board 
of Directors has also author- 
ized the payment of an initial 
dividend on the new Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock, 4.24% 
Series, at the quarterly rate of 
26¥2 cents per share, payable 
May 31 to phe of 
record May 5, for the period 
from its date of issue to and 
including February 29. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 
February 14, 1956 


LURIE 
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economy, even though they important- 
ly contributed to the 1954-55 upturn. 
The weakness in these two major 
segments is being more than offset 
by corresponding strength elsewhere. 
Matter of fact, both automobiles 
and housing may even be nearing 
the end of their worst comparisons 


with the excellent 1955 figures, com- | 


parisons which have so frightened the 


timid. The next important changes in | 


the productive activity of these two 
suspect industries may be on the con- 
structive side of the ledger. If this be 
true, the seeds which later will flower 
into an important up-swing already 
have been planted. Hence, this is a 
good time to buy a good stock. 


On the speculative side, I call your | 
particular attention to American Air- | 
lines, the leader in terms of air trans- | 


port volume, dollar earnings and 


equipment. Last year’s earnings were 
around $2.30 per share and, as indi- | 


cated by a recent increase in the an- 


nual dividend to a $1 basis, further | 
improvement is in prospect in 1956. | 
Market-wise, I'm a little amused by | 
the fact that even though everyone | 
agrees the air transport industry is a | 


growth business, the airline stocks sell 
on a cyclical basis. At rough guessti- 


mate, the group sells for about half the | 


price-times-earnings ratio commanded 


by typical growth companies in other | 


fields. The reason, of course, is that 


there is a high equipment obsoles- | 


cence factor. But the extreme favor- 
able terms under which the industry 
is financing its jet programs—on a 


long-term basis, with sinking funds | 


starting well after the equipment is in 


use—points up the fact that it has | 


achieved financial maturity with a 
very sophisticated and conservative 
type of buyer. The market has not yet 
given due recognition to this point. 

I call your attention to the Kroger 


Co., the third largest grocery chein in | 


the country. Sales in 1956 may reach 
$1.5 billion, a 20% gain over last year, 
which in turn was 10% higher than 
1954. If this projection is realized, 
1956 earnings should be around $5 per 
share as compared with $3.88 per 


share last year. The excellent man- | 


agement has decentralized the oper- 
ation, acquired other supermarket 
chains and revitalized its own store 
operations. This year, for example, 


160 new stores with a sales potential | 


of $112 million will be opened and 
268 older stores, doing about $47 mil- 











Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 

















QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending March 31, 
1956: 
Class of Dividend 
Stock Per Share 
408% Cumulative Preferred . . . $1.02 
418% Comulotive Preferred... 1.045 
4.30% Cumulative Preferred... 1075 
$1.40 Dividend Preference.... 35 


COMMER. cc ccccccce «AS 


All dividends are payable on or 
before March 31, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record March 2, 1956. 


F. MILTON LUDLOW 
Secretary 








PUBLIC SERVICE 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 











AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The 216th Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents (75¢) per share has 
been declared upon the capital 
stock of this company, payable 
April 2, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 8, 1956. The 
transfer books will not 

be closed 
ALBERT H. RUSSELL, 
Vice President ©& Secy. 


CASUALTY - SURETY - AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE 











The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, peyable 
on March 19, 1956, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on March 
9, 1956. Checks will be mailed. 
JOHN CORCORAN, 

Vice-President & Secretary 

February 20, 1956. 








PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 11: Florida State News 


Bureau 








lion of business, will be closed. 
Thus endeth my sermon. 
Sincerely, 


S. B. L. 


Pace 12: American Red Cross 
Pace 19: Wide World 
Pace 27: United Press 
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GENERAL 
=. PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT 


E CORPORATION 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 
The Boord of Directors has declared 
the following dividends, each pay- 
able March 15, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at 3:30 PM, 
March 1, 1956: 
$4.75 CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
The reguicr quarterly dividend of 
$1.18% per share. 

COMMON STOCK 

A dividend of 60 cents per share. 


E. B. HENLEY, JR., Secretary 
February 14, 1956 











Camel, Cavalier and Winston 
cigarettes 
Prince Albert smoking tobacco 


Preferred Stock Dividends 


Quarterly dividends of 90c per 
share on the Preferred Stock, 
3.60% Series, and of $1.12% 
per share on the Preferred Stock, 
4.50% Series, have been de- 
clared, payable April 2, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 9, 1956. 
W. J. CONRAD, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Secretary 
February 9, 1956 











VOU GT THE GOOD THINGS FARST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
ee 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 13, 1956 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Feb- 
rvary 20, 1956. 


NICHOLAS KELLEY, Jr., 
Secretary 











REWRY 


A . dividend of forty (40) 

per share for the first quarter 
ait detmen oo 
mon stock, payable March 12, 1956 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 27, 1956. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A., Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 
T. E. JEANNERET 
Secretary and Treasurer 














GOODMAN 
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ucts open up in both its established 
lines and in that for radioactive 
pharmaceutical isotopes. 

Babcock & Wilcox. This old estab- 
lished company is one of the two larg- 


est domestic manufacturers of steam 


generating equipment. About 70% of 
the company’s sales is concentrated in 


this category. The utility industry has | 


increased its operating capacity 100% 
in the last ten years, and indications 


are that a similar growth is expected | 
in order to satisfy the public’s demand | 
for electric power in the next decade. | 


Babcock & Wilcox’s expected 


growth should parallel that of the | 
utility industry, for it has long been | 
associated with it. As that industry | 


expands its need for power, and 


adopts atomic energy as a supple- | 
mentary source of supply, Babcock & | 
Wilcox (one of the first to enter the | 
field for the development of nuclear 


energy) will continue to plan ahead, 


just as it has been doing since it first | 


began at the “Manhattan Project.” 
The ability of the management is 
rated highly as indicated by Consoli- 


dated Edison, when it gave Babcock & | 


Wilcox a contract to build atomic re- 
actors at its new Peekskill plant. 


The dollar sales of B&W have in- | 
creased in the same proportion as that | 
of the utility industry and, like Gen- | 
eral Electric, which is so well identi- | 
fied with that industry, Babcock & | 


Wilcox has shown a 100% gain in sales 


in the past ten years. In such growth | 


as the power industry may register, 


B&W will be accorded its proportion- | 
ate share as in the past, including | 


such volume of business as may de- 
velop in the atomic reactor field. 

Dividends have been held to a small 
cash rate and a 5% stock distribution 
for some time. This conservation of 
cash has enabled the company to build 
up its working capital to the impres- 
sive figure of $80 million, and a cash 
position of $20 million. Now around 
95. A 3-for-1 split was recently an- 
nounced. 

It is apparent that the management 
has planned for the future in conserv- 
ing cash and has increased this re- 
serve to be better able to function in 
the nuclear field, where its current 
rate of activity accounts for about 5% 
of the company’s over-all business. 

Additional stocks expected to bene- 
fit in the atomic energy field will be 
mentioned in the next article. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 





Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Feb. 7, 1956, declared the fol- 
lowing quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.07, per share on 
the 4.30% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock. 


The Common Stock dividend 
and dividends on the 4% Pre- 
ferred Stock and 4.30% Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock are 
payable Apr. 1, 1956 to Stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business Mar. 2, 1956. 


DRUMMOND WILDE, Sec 
February 7, 1956 














Pullman 
Incorporated 


90th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 
paid by Pullman Incorporated 
and predecessor companies 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on March 14, 
1956, to stockholders of record 
February 29, 1956. 

CHAMP CARRY 


President 


TRAILMOBILE 

















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the 10,020,000 
shares of the Company’s capital stock out- 
standing and entitled to receive dividends, 
payable March 15, 1956, to stockholders of 
coaaee at the close of business February 24, 
19: 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 


LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


February 15, 1956 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share on the outstanding 


Common Stock of the Company, 
payable on March 31, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on March 
9, 1956. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
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AMERICAN STORES 
COMPANY 


150th Dividend 


The Board of Directors 
on February 15, 1956 de- 
clared the regular quart- 
erly dividend of 50c per 
share. 

At the same time the 
Board of Directors de- 
clared a 5% stock divi- 
dend. 

Both dividends are 
payable March 31, 1956 
to stockholders of record 
on February 29, 1956. 


oun R. Park 
and Treas. 





clared a first-quarter dividend 


24, 1956. 


February 8, 1956 





PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION | 


The Board of Directors has de-| 


Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per share 
on the capital stock of this Cor- 
poration, payable March 8, 1956 
to stockholders of record February 


M. W. URQUHART, | 


Treasurer. 


of | 











UNITED FRUIT 


227th 
Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable April 13, 1956, to share- 
holders of record March 9, 1956. 

EMERY N. LEONARD 
c Secretary and Treasurer 

B 








S 


oston, Mass., February 13, 1956 








Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Direc- 
tors declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per 
share on the Com- 
mon Stock payable 
March 9%, 1956, to 
holders of record 
February 27, 1956. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treaserer 
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promises to show the best year-to- 
year improvement, perhaps as much 
as $7 a share as compared with $5.24 
in 1955 when earnings were reduced 
by flood losses. 

The paper industry has been doing 
phenomenally well. Earnings are ex- 


pected to hold close to last year’s lev- | 


els, but modest dividend increases 
would seem justified. 


While the demand for heavy elec- | 
trical equipment, and for military and | 


industrial electronics will remain high, 


the earnings outlook is beclouded by | 
the exceedingly keen competition and 


unsatisfactory profit margins in elec- 


trical appliances. The industry lead- | 


er, General Electric, apparently ex- 
pects a gain over the estimated $2.40 
a share earned in 1955, or else the 
dividend rate would not have been 
raised from $1.60 to $2. RCA, whose 
earnings have increased in each of 
the past five years, may be able to 


raise its profits by about 10%; and | 


Westinghouse, if the strike should 


ever end, can hardly do worse than | 


last year. While it is difficult to fore- 
cast earnings of companies which are 


primarily makers of household ap- | 


pliances, television receivers and room 
air conditioners, manufacturers of of- 
fice equipment and business machines 


are expected to register further in- | 


creases in sales and earnings, and to 
pay moderately higher dividends. 
Comparative stability is seen for the 
retail trade—mail order houses, de- 
partment stores and variety chains. 
Since the final quarter of the year is 


decisive for this industry, earnings | 


estimates at this time are premature. 
The airlines, as a group, will ben- 


efit from lower requirements for de- | 


preciation, but the prospect of huge 
outlays for the acquisition of jet planes 


makes continued extreme conserva- | 
tism in dividends a mandatory policy. | 


Many railroads will find it difficult 
to duplicate the high earnings level of 
last year, yet present dividend rates 
of the more strongly situated roads 
are in no danger. Far above average 
yields can be expected to provide 
market support. 

Earnings gains of 5% to 10% are 
indicated for the entire electric utility 
industry. The steady, though gradual 
rise in dividend rates will continue 
in 1956, thus promising an improve- 
ment over the present modest return 
of 440%. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 





CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 


Common Stock—A quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share, payable March 
10, 1956, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business February 
24, 1956. 


Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share 
payable March 15, 1956, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness February 24, 1956. 


G. E. ARNOLD 
February 10, 1956 Secretary 




















DETROIT 
STEEL 
CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 104 
On January 27, 1956, the Board of 
Directors voted a Common Stock 
dividend of $.25 a share. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 

At the same time a dividend of 
$1.50 a share was declared on the 
6% Preferred Stock. 

Both dividends will be paid in cash 
March 20, 1956, to holders of rec- 
ord March 1, 1956. 

R. A. YODER 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Januery 27, 1956 








THE INDIANA STEEL 
“SPRODUCTS COMPANY 
CAPITAL STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 58 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents per share 
on the Common Capital Stock, payable 
March 10, 1956, to shareholders of 
record as of February 21, 1956. This 
represents a 5 cent increase from 

the previous quarterly rate of 25 cents. 


ROBERT F. SMITH, President 
January 20, 1956 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF PERMANENT MAGN(CTS 





| 





TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
S8e 
o** W 2 


Cash Dividend 
No. 186 


% 
*aas®® 


At the regular monthly meeting held January 
25, 1956, the Beard of Directors declared a 
regular quarterly cash dividend of 25¢ a share, 
payable March 5, 1956, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business February 10, 1956. 


By R. Seibel, Secretary 














ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


He is the best leader who most fully 
understands the nature of things, so 
that his plans are not doomed to ulti- 
mate failure; who possess an active, 
far-ranging imagination which can see 
many possibilities; who has a sense of 
values, so that among possibilities he 
is able to choose the most excellent; 
who has a sense of order, to give form, 
design and program to the values and 
purposes he selects; who has practical 
sense and judgment, and so uses the 
most feasible means to accomplish his 
ends; and who has the energy and 
enthusiasm to carry his plans persist- 
ently toward fruition. 

—ARTHUR E. Morcan. 


It is not the presence of an ideal 
that saves, but the fearless, strong- 
hearted devotion to an ideal. 

—W. JETHRO. 


The longing for certainty and repose 
is in every human mind. But certainty 
is generally illusion and repose is not 
the destiny of man. 

—OLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Your disposition will be suitable to 
that which you most frequently think 
on, for the soul is, as it were, tinged 
with the color and complexion of its 
own thoughts. —Marcus AvRELIvs. 


The feeling of having done a job 
well is rewarding; the feeling of hav- 
ing done it perfectly is fatal. 

—Don FEpDDERSON. 


If our hours were all serene, we 
might probably take almost as little 
note of them as the dial does of those 
that are clouded—Wuu1am Haziirr. 


Three ideas stand out above all 
others in the influence they have ex- 
erted and are destined to exert upon 
the development of the human race: 
The idea of the Golden Rule, the idea 
of natural law, the idea of age-long 
growth or evolution.—R. A. MILLIKan. 


If liberty and equality are chiefly 
to be found in democracy, they will be 
best attained when all persons alike 
share in government to the utmost. 

—ARISTOTLE. 


I read, I study, I examine, I lis- 
ten, I reflect and out of all this I try to 
form an idea into which I put as much 
common sense as I can.—LAFAYETTE. 


Tact, the kind of tact you should 
cultivate, is not a form of deception or 
make-believe, but a cultivated taste 
which gives fine perception in seeing 
and doing what is best under all cir- 
cumstances. There is nothing which 
will so readily bring you into favor, 
or disarm an opponent, as the right 
use of tact. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


It is a good thing to be rich, it is a 
good thing to be strong, but it is a 
better thing to be beloved of many 
friends. —EURIPIDES. 


B. C. FORBES: 


Some men pull wires to have 
themselves pitchforked into jobs 
too big for them. They exult 
over their dazzling promotion— 
for a time. But by and by the 
truth dawns upon others, if not 
upon themselves, that they are 
trying to fill shoes many sizes 
too large. The time comes when 
notice is taken of the situation, 
and then the axe falls. Isn’t it 
safer to climb the ladder one 
step at a time? The hardest 
problem is not to get there but 
to stay there. If you arrive be- 
fore you are due, you are liable 
to be compelled to take a re- 
turn journey. 








We need to understand that the 
world’s evil is only the accumulation 
of evils in us. It is the search for God 
that is urgent and practical in human 
life. —Pavut Austin Wo re, D.D. 


The happy people of this world are 
never free. It is only youth which 
really wants freedom, or those who 
have set up a defensive mechanism 
against life, since to live is also to 
suffer ... Surely to be happy is better 
than to be free; and to be kind to all, 
to like many and love a few, to be 
needed and wanted by those we love, 
is certainly the nearest we can come 
to happiness. 

—Mary Roserts RINEHART. 


While an open mind is priceless, it 
is priceless only when its owner has 
the courage to make a final decision 
which closes the mind for action after 
the process of viewing all sides of the 
question has been completed. Failure 
to make a decision after due consider- 
ation of all the facts will quickly 
brand a man as unfit for a position of 
responsibility. Not all of your deci- 
sions will be correct. None of us is 
perfect. But if you get into the habit 
of making decisions, experience wil! 
develop your judgment to a point 
where more and more of your deci- 
sions will be right. After all, it is bet- 
ter to be right 51% of the time and 
get something done, than it is to get 
nothing done because you fear to 
reach a decision—H. W. ANpREwSs. 


Excellence, in any department, can 
now be attained only by the labor of 
a lifetime. It is not purchased at a 
lesser price. —SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


We see facts with our eyes; we see 
ideas with our minds; we see ideals 
with our souls. Whatever we see with 
our souls is real and permanent and 
cannot be destroyed. —GLENN CLARK. 


SONG OF PEACE 
And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
“For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
Then pealed the bells more loud and 
deep; 
“God is not dead; nor doth He sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to 
men!” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


So many of us know what we are 
against, but not what we are for— 
what we disbelieve, not what we be- 
lieve. A negative life easily becomes 
neutral and futile. 

—Josepu F. Newton, D.D. 


The sole meaning of life is to serve 
humanity. —TOoLsTot1. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 








A Text... 


Sent in by D. E. Swanson, Oak- 
land, Calif. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, the 
Holy One of Israel; I am the Lord thy 
God which teacheth thee to profit, which 
leadeth thee by the way 
shouldest go. 


that thou 
—IsatAH 48:17 
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makes error-free accounting decisions 


THINKS FOR ITSELF. Because of 
the Sensimatic’s amazing “mechani- 
cal brain,” you simply enter the 
proper amounts on the keyboard .. . 
nudge a motor bar . . . and instantly 
the machine takes off all by itself to 
complete the posting sequence. 

We call this brain a “sensing panel.” 
One panel controls four different 
accounting jobs. You switch from 
job to job by simply turning a knob. 
For other operations (or even a new 
accounting system) you simply slip 
in another four-job panel. 

Indeed, a Sensimatic gives you “sixth 
sense” accuracy, plus the flexibility 


THIS * 


to handle all the accounting jobs for 
small firms . . . and the speed to let 
you glide through large volume, 
specialized accounting work. And 
this means that whatever your busi- 
ness or its size, 


you cut your 


accounting costs right to the bone! 


Demonstration? Just. call Burroughs 
locally—for only Burroughs makes 
the Sensimatic. Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic”’ 





a rtreree 


MECHANICAL BRAIN” inside a Burroughs Sensi 


Machine lets you breeze through every accounting job with almost pushb 


are trademarks 


mat 








IT’S A PSYCHOLOGICAL FACT: PLEASURE HELPS YOUR DISPOSITION 


Hows your disposition tocay 7 


EVER YIP LIKE A TERRIER when things go wrong? 
That’s only natural. But — it’s a psychological 
fact that pleasure helps your disposition! 
That’s why everyday pleasures — like smoking, 
for instance — mean so much. So if you’re 
a smoker, it’s important to smoke the 
most pleasure-giving cigarette — Camel. 


YOU CAN SEE RUGGED ROCK HUDSON STARRING IN U-I’'S “NEVER SAY GOODBYE” 


o 
| No other cganelle, ROCK HUDSON AGREES with Camel smokers 


everywhere: there is more pure pleasure in 
- ° = Camels! More flavor, genuine mildness! Good 
(S SO pich= reasons why today more people smoke Camels 
than any other cigarette. 


yeC So wild | Remember this: pleasure helps your disposition. 
e 


And for more pure pleasure — have a Camel! 








